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ESSAY 
ON THE GEOGRAPHY 

OF 

NORTH-WESTERN AFRICA. 



A Map of Africa , founded exf-lwfc^ly on the 
routes of travellers and detailed Itifi^^'ies, must 
not only be interesting , but highly itetcssary and 
useful ; it will guide the traveller without deceiv- 
ing him, and direct his efforts to those great points 
which are undetermined, whilst the suggestions of . 
notes, recording the names of those countries 
which have been reported to us without Itineraries 
or distances, will afford him a cine, for his en- 
quiries. • ' 

On such a solid basis, the Geography of Africa 
will make a sure, if not a rapid progress; and by 
honestly exposing the nakedness of the map, we 
shall stimulate enterprise , and 9tate our deb4: to 
science in a manner too striking to be a secondary 
. obligation with those, who^ like the members of 
the African Association » woiuld not merely be just 
but generous in her cause. ■;, , 
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The severely discussed Itineraries of Mr. Walck- 
enaer, from Tripoli to Timbuctoo unA Kassina , 
are , \a tbe present imperfect state of our know- 
ledge, inraluable additions to those which have 
been consecrated by the patience and judgment of 
Major Rennell, and to the routes of Hornemann ■ 
and Browne. The three routes of Park, and the 
more limited tracksof the French traTellers, are 
all that can be relied on or admitted for the regions 
west of Timbuctoo. 

The route to Ashaniee , the navigations of Colo- 
nel Starrenbourg , the excursions of Isert, and 
other hitherto unconnected data , which I shall dis- 
cuss in their place, will enable os to reform and 
enlarge D'Anville's special map of the coast of 
Guinea and its interior, or rather to originate one 
for those parts, which must be a very close ap- 
proximation to the truth. 

The hourly arrivals in Coomassie of visitors , 
merchants, and slaves from the tributary kingdoms 
of Gaman , Sokd , Banda , Inta , Dagvntmba , 
Gtmtba, Booroom, and even from Mosee and 
Kong, with the daily departures oiAshantee cara- 
vans to all of these countries, and the checks and 
intersections their various and detailed routes af- 
ford us, furnish a positive knowledge, which, if 
laid down with caution and discussed with candor, 
will establish the British claim to the discovery of 
these regions , by solid outlines , which the grate- 
ful and assisted traveller of any other nation may 
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fill up and correct, but which he will ne.vcr find 
reason to erase. 

The shorter routes branching off from these 
kingdoms to Fobee, Callaria, and less important 
nations, guide us with fidelity, if not with preci- 
sion; and the detailed Itineraries from Coomassie 
to Jennie, from Dagtvumba to the ferries of the' 
Niger at Yaoora and Gamhadi , the most impor- 
tant of which, wherein every day's halt is particu- 
larised, is now published for the first time, con- 
duct us over the remaining blank space between 
the Gold Coast and the Niger, with much less un- 
certainty than we could have hoped for, in the 
first instance of our being able to reach it by dis- 
tances and descriptions. 

The candour and diffidence of the Moors 'who 
wrote and drew for me , the caution and minute- 
ness with which they described their partial tra- 
vels, and the numerous coincidences which I have 
discovered in geographers and travellers , Arab 
and European , whose relations were unknown to 
me at the lime of my first publication , compel us 
to admit that their routes and distances to Houasa, 
Cassina, aaABomoo, from one kingdom on the 
banks of the Niger to another, in an order and 
time uniform and probable , are the only credible 
descriptions , the only itineraries we have for this 
part of the interior , and ought to be substituted 
for the uncertain and perhaps forgotten positions 
of Edrisi, whose complicated system has never 
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been delineated in an entire map , but only par- 
tially extracted , to be mixed up with that of Pto- 
lemy and modern relations (i). Supported by the 
itineraries which have been procured by Browne 
and Burckhardt , the present will firmly await the 
corrections and additions of more perfect details 
and more fortunate travellers : Quod ad opus , 
posteritate conficiendum , si hoc meo labore ptiuca 
etiam contulero, omnino contentus ero. 

This map will at least possess the same claim to 
approbation which has been acknowledged in so 
flattering a manner in the reviews of the geogra- 
phy of the Mission to Jshantee, that of presenting 
no hypothesis of my own, but simply what is ac- 
tually known , or what is founded on detailed iti- 
neraries which have been 'submitted to every pos- 
sible test of comparison and investigation (2). 

The close woody country through which we 
marched from the coast to Coomassie, appears, 

(i) Ednsi is only kaown to us by aa imperfect and mutilated 
abridgment, whicb appeared in Arabic in iSgi, and was trans- 
lated into Latin in 1619. It is to be desired that some of out 
oriental scbolars would examine the Edrisi MSS. in the Bodleian 
library at Oirord, in the hope of correcting or enlarging that 
edited by Hartmano. 

(a) The hypothesis of the liberal-minded Major Rennell is 
traced, however, in (aint lines, and the system of D'Anville is 
subjoined. The speculations of such men as these are best justi- 
fied in the words of Cicero : Ingenii magni est prcecipere cogi- 
tatione futura, nee committere, ut alii/uando dicendum sit, 
now putabam. 
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from a variety of evidence , to extend as far as the 
rivers Tando and Sennee^ which separate it from 
the open and sometimes sandy region of Sarem , a 
name which we should have mistaken for that' of 
a kingdom , had not our residence in Coomassie 
been sufficiently long to correct, materially, al- 
most all we had collected or concluded from the 
enquiries of the first three months. The conviction, 
froin experience , that shorter residences are in- 
sufficient for obtaining correct descriptions of such 
extensive regions, abates my surprise at the con- 
tradictions furnished to Park in his first and second 
journey, respecting the countries between Jennie 
and the Gold Coast{i). 

The horizontal valiic of the day's journey in the 
close woody countries, is calculated from our own 
experience of that made good in the march to Coo- 

(i) I have already submitted these contradictions ^Mission to 
Aikantee, p. 384), but we arelo recollect ibat the route from 
ibe Niger to the Gold Coast was not tbe great object of Park's 
enqutiy; all his views were directed eastward; and 1 have ex- 
plained why the route from Jennie to the Coast is very little 
travelled, and consequeutly very little known. The absurd pre- 
sumption of Mr. Moilieo in altering the sources of the Niger, is 
candidly exposed in the present publication ; and the still more 
presumptuous ignorance of Mr. RobcEtBon {Notes on Africa , 
8vo. London, 1819), in asserting that "ail the names of 
persons which are mentioned in Mr. Park's journal, either ~^of 
Sego or Sansanding, appear to have been feigned for the pur- 
pose of deceiving him ," etc. , is only worth noticing in the Ap- 
pendix. 
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rnassie from the Coast, or about I'o G. miles in a 
journey of i5. Fifteen G. miles a day, I am per- 
suaded both from experience and observation, as 
well as from a variety of evidence , both Moorish 
and Negro, is quite as much as should be reckoned 
on in a series of marches. ' 

The personal knowledge of the Ashantees ends 
at Kong northwards, and at Gamba north-east- 
wards ; that it extends to Timbuctoo and the Niger, 
is a wild assertion, wholly unfounded. The itine- 
rary from Kong to Jennie being the only one un- 
authenticated , otherwise than by the repeated 
cross examination of the individual who furnished 
it, is not submitted with the same confidence as the 
others ; but I had reason io think well of the Moor 
who gave it me , and he never contradicted him- 
self, 'although repeatedly cross questioned , during 
four months residence in Coomassie. From Kong 
to the Niger was said to be a very laborious and 
dangerous journey for travellers , from the fre- 
quent mountains in the route , and from the inha- 
bitants of several of the smaller states being pro- 
fessed banditti : this accounts for forty-seven days 
being required to perform the distance. 

The Coomba river, Zamma of the Moors, cros- 
sed in, going from Gaman to Kong, was always 
described as broad, deep, and flowing westward ; 
of its source ( probably in the Koondoongooree 
mountains, adjoining that of the Adirree or Volta') 
I know nothing , nor can I pretend to continue it 
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westward , for the Ashantees could not fumyi) me 
with the smallest clue (i). The Moors rarely fre- 
quent this norUiern route , for the nations are 
much less commercial and more barbarous than 
those on the north-eastern route to the Niga- or 
Quofla, who have many of. them received the 
Koran, and whose 'comparative civilisation will, 
1 expect , suprise us even more than that of the 
Ashantees (■a). 

(i) According to Mr. Mollien, tlie Dative nain« of the Rior 
Grande is Comba. 

(3) Nothing could exceed the contradictory reports of the 
name aad siluatipn of dbe Ashantees before the mtsHOo to that 
country. ]>alKl, govecA.or of Cape Coast Castle, and aiMhor of 
the History of Daiiolny, ^TonwtlKed them lo be the s»ne as 
the Int«s and Tapahs; Mr. Lucas aod Dr. Leyden concluiled 
jishaatee to be the same as Inta ; D'Auville placed it north of 
the ^ssJtiee river > f^omer, north of the yblta; Van der Bosch, 
behind i^inii>0; Bruns concluded 7C4!fen(ai aai Asbttalee to 
he the sanae, « Ehrmao also insisted; twt OMendorp declared 
that Kassentdi ins not tte OMve of a people , but meant " I Jo 
not understud yon," their cannmou reply wbea spoken to oa 
their arriyal at the coast, to which they were brOHghl from a 
CO untjry called 2)'eRi&a, dicitant. nix or seven wontbs jowney, the 
king of which was called At^bad, aad lived in the great city of 
Gambaak : Tjemba h evidently the kingdom of Gamba, '^. E. 
alDagwumba. Muller wrote that the Ashantees were the same 
as tiie AkaescM, and that AUtmhee was between them aod the 
coast, which AdelungimmediatclycoDcludedtobe'^ C«/an.sAe« 
of Imhamed. AnoUier Danish writer -informed us that Kmssentm 
was two .months ^ihuni^ »outh~east of Ashaniee, and that the 
tradeia travelled from the one cooatry to the other in caravans 
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The similarity of the names Quolkt and Kuita; 
led me to believe that the latter, or the river of 
Browne, might be a continuation of the Niger, as 
Park had concluded ; but the result of the calcula- 
tion of the itineraries shews that the Niger or 
(^olla must flow much to the northward of the 
Kuila : yet Browne's reporting both a kingdom 
and a river of the name oiKuUa, and all the Moors 
and ^Negroes I consulted persisting that there is a 
kingdom called QuoUa , as well as a river, incline 
me to suspect that he has placed his Kulla too far 
to the south , and that it may not flow to the w^est- 

of 3 or^ooo men, and always armed, from their ikead of a very 
large species of bird of prey> Adelang's Milhridales 3lA, i abtk ; 
Brnns, Erd beschreibung von jifrica 4, p- 3^5; Oldendorp's 
Account of l/ie Danish Missions ; Iserl's Reise naar Guinea , 
1 797- The ideas of the great wealth of the king of Ashantee were 
not less erroneous : even the judicious Isert tells us that " the 
king of Ashantee has a piece of gold as a charm , which four men 
csDoot carr^ ;" and in Bruns we learn that the king's furniture 
is covered with gold , that they do not know tlft value of it , and 
give large quantities for a little rum. The impression of the na- 
tives of other countries of the great riches of Ashantee, is art- 
lully strengthened by the king and chiefs , who cause the greater 
part of their gold to be moulded or beaten Into (bin plates, to 
cover different ornaments and instruments, chan^ng the shapes 
and patterns by remoulding them at every *' yam custom ," or an- 
nually. The largest piece of native gold which passed through our 
hands in Coomassie, weighed i4. ounces. According to Hum- 
boldt, the largest ever-found in iS'oufA America weighed aSibs. 
and it IS said that a piece of gold was found in Pfiru, near la 
PaZfin the year lySo, weighing ij.5lbs. — Jameson's Mineralogy. 
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ward, as was presumed (i). The most nortiiem 
Dar KuUa of 'Browne , for it will be recollected 
that his map and itineraries present two countries 
of that name , falls pretty nearly in the same lati- 
tude as our QuoUa, but more lo the eastward. 

It is worthy of remark that Browne places his 
Bohr Chauzi, suppressed in Rennell's map , to the 
Dortb of bisATu/Za^ as all the Moorish travellers 
drew and described their Bakr Caudee to the north 
' of the Quolla. There are several recent authorities 
in support of the existence and position of the 
kingdom of Quolla or Quorra, first laid down in 
the map of the Mission to Ashantee. Mr. Dupuis 
informs us that a Negro of Bambarra , bought at 
TimbuctoOy had spoken to him of a powerful na- 
tion of the interior, named Gallo or QuaBo, 
where he had been carried as a slave , and which, 
from his representations, appeared more advanced 
in arts and civilisation than the others. Mr. Dupuis 
adds : " This country must be to the south-cast of 
Bambarra : about three joumies from the capital 
of Quallo is a considerable lake, or rather a river, 
which coinmunicates with the Niger, and by which 
the Negro escape!]/' (2) Seetzen was informed of 
the Dar Kuarra (or the kingdom of Quorra) by 

(i) " The course of the rivets { of (he route from Wara lo 
KulU),!rrightly given, is, for ihe most part , from east lowest." 
—Browne's Travels , p. 449- 

(a) Appendix to the Narraliye of Robert Adams. 
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the Ader Arab (i). Lastly, Burckhardt writes that 
Dar-^guUa is one of the Negro countries south of 
Bergoo (2). 

The oriental scholars of England and France 
transcribe the name Quorra or Quolla, as Koad 
or Coud; but it appears to me that they have de- 
cyphered the letter lam as a dal, and have thus 
made Kouda o^ Koula , it being scarcely pdssible 
to distinguish these two letters unless very well 
written. However this may be , the Negroes call it 
Quo/Tio, and the Moors QuoUa, the latter gene- 
rally substituting the / for the r of the former (3). 

(1) AdeluDg's MiihridMes Zth.-i abth., p. i46-8. 

[a) Burrkhardl's Travdsin Nubia, p. 486. 

(3) This substitution characterises the Bashmouric dialect of 
ihe Coptic language, and is also common to (be Chayma, Car- 
ribbee, and Tamanach languages, as HumboMt observes, " from 
B defact of proDundatioB common hi every ifone." IlornemaOB 
was told ibat the Niger was called Gaora after passing Timbuc- 
tQo, which agrees with its Negro name Quorra, with (be uccp- 
lien of the subs^tution oi g for q, as the French geographers 
write Quadamis for Gadamis , Quana for Gana , eic. Every 
Arabic student knows that the letter k is frequently sofiened into 
g , the city of Kww on the Title , the ancient Antceopotia , was 
formerly called Gaw, and i( is shewn in tny itineraries that ttte 
city which the Negroes call Shago, is written Shako by ihe Moore- 
Mr. Salt writes k where Mr. Bruce wrote g, as Kella for Getla; 
and the Portuguese missionaries wroteCa//a and Ga//aindifferently. 

As a further illustration ef the substitution of /for r, Ludolf 
writes the name of the flat Abyssinian district between the moun- 
tains westward of the Uke Dembia , KoHa or Kulla , according 
to the pronundatton of ijwef^orjoi Abyssinia, whereasMr. Bruce 
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In addition to the evidence already familiar 1o my 
readers, of */b/('<&a being merely afigurative name, 
signifying " the great river," I have to offer that of 
Seetzen, who tells us that the PheUata Arab of 
Ader knew the great river Gulbi, and said that this 
word signified a sea amongst the Negrpcs, who also 
call the Nile of Egypt Gulbi 

From Jennie overland to 'Fimbuctoo is twelve 
journies, through the .large towns or districts 
which appear in the map (j). £bn Batuta (a), who 
writes it Kuara. Knara Is a generic name in Abyssinia for the 
vut flats Termed m the interval* of mouolaiDS , " In Wis pbnis 
"alque depreHii quae Kolla Babcitinis dicantur," as Ludotf 
eipressea it ; and it is caHoua lo find , in Barrow, tfaat Koarra 
is the generic name of the Bottenlois for the same parts of their 
country. Mr. Browne was infoimed that his Kulla was a iai al- 
lavial country. 

(i) Hadjee MohaiUBted lold Mr. Cehtl that it was ten jonmies 
by iai)d from Jennie to Timbuctoo. Our Masheena , in this 
route, is evideolly the Masina of Paii. A large city, called Mas- 
tana , was reported to Colonel Fiticlsrence , by Hadjee Talufa , 
as twenty days S. E. of Timhucloa. (Fiticlarence's Narrative , 
p. 497-) Is 'his the Masina of Park misplaced 1^ the Arab I* or 
is it the fVassanah of SidI Hnned , which , according to his re- 
|Kirt to Biley, b nearly three times A dist|^ce, or fifty-^ovr 
joamies from Timbuctoo in a S. E. direction f The position as- 
signed to ffastanah by the American geographer, Mr. Eddy, 
is recorded in faint liaes in my map , altfaoti^ we did not hear 
of it in Atkantee ; nor did we bear of Bimbinah , six journies 
£r«m limbuctoo , where the river began to fiow directly S. E. 
Tbe river on which fVasaanah is situated may prove to be the 
same as the large river f^ole or PFola. 

la)J. G. Kosegarten, De Mohammede ,Ebn Satula^Arabe 
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visited Timbuctoo before Leo Africanus , relates , 
that he went from EiiveUUeh , the fVcdet of Park, 
through a desert of twenty-four journies, to the 
city of Main : this is the city of Mali or Mallaia, 
laid down in all the Ashaniee itineraries and 
Moorish drawings of the course of the Niger. From 
Sagheri he went to the city of Karsecfui on the 
Nile, the nearest modern name to which, in the 

Tingilano ejusque ilineribus, in 4°- lente. 1818. EbaBatnta, 
a native of Tangier, tnvelled during twenty jears , and traversed 
Egypt , Arabia f Syria , Hit Greek Empire, Tartary, Persia, 
India ^ Ceylon , Java axiA China, in the fourteentli century; he 
was fidy-three years of age. frhen he returned to Africa, and 
undertook a new travel inlo the interior of that contineat , and 
visited Timbuctoo , MelU, and many other of its kingdoms. He 
afterwards returned borne and wrote his travels, of which unhap- 
pily we possess hut an extract. I^o Africanus tells us that the 
ancient Arabic authors who' preceded him, £IBahri andEI Me$~ 
chndi , could not aSbrd any .'descriptions of the Negro countries , 
because they were not discovered until the year of the Hegira 
3So, A. D.971. Leo was a native of Grenada, accompanied 
his nncle to Timbuctoo [who was sent there on an embassy hy 
the king of i^(» in the beginning of the Miteenth century], and 
remained four years in the interior of Africa. The then reigning 
monarch was Ab^jkir^hia, a Negro who had commanded the 
armies of tj^e former king Soniheli, but who revoltedat his death, 
and in fifteen years recovered the empire of the Soudan from 
the Moors, and established that commerce at Timbuctoo which 
was fomierly carried on with Djennie. This enterprising Negro, 
according to Lieo , seited the kingdom of Gualata to the north, 
rendered Agadez and -MelU his tributaries,. and conquered Gu- • 
bar, CanOf Cassena, Zegz^ and Zmfarai but pf angora 
preserved its independence. 
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same pasition, is Makasoorfoo, probably the SooHca 
of Park (i). 

The existence of the river of Timbuctoo, so 
clearly indicated by the expression of Leo Africa- 
nus, vicino a lat ratno del Niger, seems supported 
by the observation of Ebn Batuta , " that the city 
is about four mites from the river," which answers 
to that Sidi Hamet described as one hour's ride on 
a camel southwards, the Niger being two hours 
ride distant. Hag Cassem describes Timbuctoo ai 
situated in a plain , three quarters of a league from 
a river, which is said to have been formerly close 
toit(2). The course of this river, according to Hag 

(i) 1 have since observed that Burckhardt, id his extracti from 
the abridgmeot of Ebn Batata's traveli , writes this lume Kar 
Sendfou ; he also writes Sagher, Zaghary, tui meDlions one 
or two names which 1 do not recollect to have seen in Kose- 
garteo. Appareatly each had a diHerenl abridgmenl of these tra- 
veis , for Barckhitrdt lells us there are two , one by Ibn Djeiy el 
E.elhy, and the other,- which he possessed, by Ibn Fathallah el 
Beyloany. 

(3) This assertion, which seems to he supported by the re-> 
mark of Lea Africanus, that *' when the Niger rose, the wetec 
flowed through certain canals into the city," makes it probable 
that the river passing Timbuctoo was formerly more considerable 
than at present : indeed , we ahuuld always bear in mind that no 
small changes must have taken place in ihe large lakes and rivers 
of the interior of Africa since the time of Ptolemy, and even since 
(hat of Edriai. The observations of Pallas confirm the authority of 
the ancient geographers for our belief that the Caspian Sea , for- 
merly connected with the lake Aral, was once almost equal in 
extent lo the JHediicrranean. Herodotus shows us that the Pa- 
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Cassem, is from east to west (i); Leo Africanus , 
Abd Arrachman Aga (2), and Mr. Denon's in- 
formant, the brother of the king oiDarfoor, whom 
he saw at Girge (3), to say nothing of Adams, as- 
sert that the river of Timbuctoo flows to the west ; 
Mr. Hutchison received the same infonnation , but 
1 was told the contrary. 

A traveller must record and communicate the 
declarations of the natives, however contradictory 
to hia own impressions and opinions ; and 1 must 
confess I hailed the declaration of the Jennie Moor 
to Mr. Hutchison, " that the river passing Tim- 
buctoo falls into the Niger" with secret satisfac- 
tion ; for my own opinion is, that the Gambaroo 

lus Hfceotis , or Sea of Azof, was , in his time , as large )s tKe 
Euxine, The Adour is known to have £illen into the sea , 2400 
yards from its present mouth. Cuvier, Discours prdlim. p. g3. 
The city of Nueva Valencia el Key was built in i555, half a 
league distant from the hke , the length of which was to its 
breadth as 7 : 3. Humboldt found the city a league and a half 
distant from the lake , and the proportion between the length and 
* ■ f ^ breadth 7 : ^(I^Belat. hUtor. t, a, p. 89. Wiebeking, in his beau- 
tiful map of the Rhine, traces the considerable alterations which 
have taken place in the course of that river, and afGxes the date 

(i) Hag Cassem is theauthor of oneof the Itineraries lo 71m- 
buctoo, addressed to the Institute by the French consid, trans- 
lated by Mr. de Sacy, and investigated by Mr. Walckeaaer, who 
furnished Mr. Ritchie with copies of them. 

(a) Niebuhr, Deutsckes Museum Slack. 1790 , p. g6il-ioo4. 

(3) Foyage en Egj'ple, t. 1 , p. 3og. 
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flowioe westward into the QuoUa instead of east- 
ward from it , may be the Niger of the Arab geo- 
graphers flowing from east to west, whilst the 
Quolla flowing from west to east is the Niger of 
the Europeans : the Arah geographers always place 
Kassina and Kano about the same distance from 
the Niger as our informants reported them to be 
from the Gambaroo, which is another argument 
for my expectation. \Ye must consider the equal 
reputation and unquestionable veracity of several 
of the authorities on both sides of the question ; 
and the simple presumption that the coarse of the 
one river, the Gambfiroo, has been mistaken, 
sometimes by me and sometimes by the Moors I 
consulted in Coomassie, and that it flows from 
east to west, passes near Timhuctoo, and falls into' 
the Niger or Quolla, reconciles the whole, offers 
no offence to probability, nor any thing singularly 
new in geography (i). The hypothesis which re- 
quires the simplest and the smallest alterations in 
acknowledged reports and opinions, and which 

(i) It appears to in«, as most probable , that tbe Gambaroo 
(ills into tbe Niger or QuoUa between Jennie and Timbuctoo, 
wftlch would explain the followtng important paasage in Leo 
Arricanus : " Alcun! dicono, che 'I detto fimne Niger JDconiin- 
" sm Bacire delta parte d'occidente da certi monti, e coirendo 
" ytno ariente , si conrerte io un bgo , il cbe non k vera : pcrcio 
" che noi naviganmo dal regno di Tombutto , dalla parte di le- 
" vante scorrendo per Tacqua fino al regno di Gfti'mra."— Ra- 
musio, 1. 1, p. i.D. 
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reconciles or verifies the greater number of cre- 
dited anthorities, is always to be preferred. 

Park learned that the Niger divides into two 
branches; but he was also informed that they unite 
again, which has been doubted. Djennie has been 
described by a- Moorish emissary sent from Sene- 
gal, as half a league distant from the point 0f the 
final separation of the two rivers (i). Ebn Batuta 
writes that " be left Maly, and came to a branch 
of the Nile, where he saw a great number of hip- 
popotami, and froni which he repaired.td Tim- 
buctoo." (2) The Ader Arab told Seetzen " that 
MelU was situated between the- two principal arms 
of the great river," (3) This, it must be allowed , 
iS' strong evidence of the truth of my report of 
there being two large rivers flowing through 
these regions : indeed , it appears to me to be 
the only way of explaining Edrisi's remark on 
fVangam, Nil ambit banc terram (4), and Ebn 

(1) iSee the origina| information id Appendix I of the jVorra- 
ftVe of Robert Adams. 

(a) Burckhardt's Travels, Appendix III. 

(3) Adelung's Milhridales 3(A, p. 146-8. Seetien well me- 
rited the following generous encomium of Biircklurdt : '■ I am 
certain that you lake a lively interest in the travels of the uufur- 
tunale Seelien , who was poisoned five jears a^o in Yemen. His 
labouK, 1 can assure you, have been very extensive, and cdn- 
ducted in a most enlightened manner. Althotigh endowed with a 
lively fancy, and even with considerable poeticdl talentf , he was a 
man of plain truth." — Page liiii. 

(4) Hartmann's EUriii, p. Ifi, 
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al Ouardi's description of tfae same country as a 
peninsola, 3oo miles long and iSowide, bounded 
on three sides by the water (i). 

1 do not feel authomed, however, to conlinue 
the Gambaroo to its alledged junction with the 
river of Timbuctoo : in fact, I do not pretend to 
lay down either its source or terminatioD; whether 
it flows to pr from the lake Caudie, and waters 
Oongooroo or fVangara, as 1 am inclined to ex- 
pect, remains for future travellers to determine(2). 
Before we trace the course of the Ni^er or 
QuoUa according to the itineraries , we must fol- 
low them from Da^scunAa to this river. 

The position of Sailagha, the great market of 
Ijiia, has been pretty well determined bV/ the 
rou tes to the banks of the Adirree or Volta , by the 
distance and the route overland from Odentee, the 
highest point of the river to which the salt carriers 

(i) Ehn al Ouardi , PerU del Meryeillet. M^luige de Qiio- 
grapbte et d'Histoire naturelle. Des Guigaes, dang les Notices et 
Extraits des Mamucriu de la Bibliotk^que du Roi, torn. 3 « 
PS- 36. 

(a) "The Sumsarra river of Ebo Batuta probably derived ils. 
name from watering Zanjarra , wbich Niebubr writes Sanfara , 
(as the Niger is called Zimbala whilst passing Simbala ) , and 
maf, tberefore , be tbe same river as the Gambaroo .- i[ what 
Bochart says be true, that the Arabs use m and b indlfferenll}', 
Gambaroo would seem to be derived from Gooblrree, the large 
kingdom which it waters on the north ; but the etymologj of the 
naoie of (his second large river is of very secondary importance 
compared with the proof of its existence. 
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navigate from the coast : the river Laka, described 
as flowing from the neighbourhood of YahruU 
into the Adirree , is probably the Assuafroo of the 
salt carriers. Of the nature of the country to the 
eastward of Inia, the daring expedition of Zai Op- 
pokoo, as related by Iloemer(i), gives us a pretty 
good idea. In 1744* ficcording to this Danish au- 
thor, who resided as a trader on the coast , a king 
of the Ashmtiees, called Oppokoo, put himself at 
the head of a powerful army to make war upon a 
Mahometan nation situated far to the north-east. 
He marched twenty-one days through a woody 
country intersected by rivers, afterwards fourteen 
days across a sandy country without water, in 
which he lost many men , and then entered a fer- 
tile country, populous, abounding in all kinds of 
provisions , and the towns of which were exceed- 
ingly large. He possessed himself of several towns 
and a large booty, but the people of the country 
suddenly surrounded him with an immense body 
of cavalry : nevertheless, he carried off several 
slaves, and many MSS. written in Arabic, which 
afterwards fell into the hands of the Daiies, the 
masters of Accra (a). 

(1) Roemer. NacbrlatCD voa der Kiistr Guinea. Kopealiag. 
.769. 

(3) Brans concludeiJ that the caunlry thus inraded by the king 
oiAskantee, wa£ the Degombah which Inthammed nude known 
to Mr. Lacas. But Yarriba and Mio are the most powerful na- 
tions of this part of the intenor , whereas Dagwumba has been 
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I hare placed Yahndi about a third of a degree 

more to the northward than in the map sketched 

triboiary ta Ashantee nearly a century : we witnessed tbe humble 
deportment of the -embassadors who brought Ibe tribute from 
this far more civilised couDtry at the yam custom. The Da^nvum- 
bas are almost impotent in war, from their devotion to commerce, 
and (be Athantees despise their troops too much even to use 
the stipulated contingency in their system of subjugating olber 
nations with the troops of those already conquered. Apokoo told 
us, more than once, that there were tbree countries which would 
not pa J tribute lo Ashantee, two eastward, and one to the north 
vest; each of those eastward had defeated the Ashantees. Speak- 
ing at another time of their defeat by the eastward nation, Apo- 
koo added, that their king afterwards sent a message through the 
intervening states , begging the Ashantees to send another army, 
putting some particular mairk on the single individual they wished 
his soldiers to spare , as the messenger of (he second victory. 
Apokoo generally concluded that the Ashantees must have a 
cavalry, of which they are entirely desUlnte , before tbey conid 
Eght again with (bese peoj^e. The cavalry of the Hios amounts 
to several thousand , and they overwhelm their neighbouring 
country, Dahomey, at their pleasure. Tram Audati, one of (he' 
earliest kings of Daham^, artfully averted destruction and stole' 
a victoiy, by leaving a large quantity of mm and brandy in his 
abandoned camp, whilst he lay in ambush in a neighbouring 
wood ; the, JSios greedily exhausted the unknown nectar, and 
were butchered during their intoxication- During my residence at 
Coomossie, I bad the gratification of explaining away an un(a- 
Tonrable impression of the king's with respect to the Dtinish' 
governor in chief, Major Ricbter, whose polite acknowledgment ~ 
of my opportune interference encouraged me , on my relura to 
the Coast, to address him on the subject of the records in the' 
archives of Oirisliansbourg Castle. The major had died a few 
days before my letter arrived , but his son answered me at some 
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for the Mission to Ashantee ; the cross distance 
from Daboia required it (i). In the north route 
from Yahhdi to the QuoUa is Goorooma, a con- 
siderable kingdom , the position of which is con- 
firmed by a second route to it from fobee; it is, 
without doubt, the Gumta of the Fellata Arab 
questioned by Seetzen. Matckaquaivdi and Doolooe 
are less important. Ensoko , sometimes called 
Sokoquo (2), is three journies from Yahndi. The 

tength, and infomMl me tlut governor Sduoaning, the preile- 
ceuor of Mijor Riditer, had destroyed all the books and records 
in the office ,.B0t long before bit death , to prevent the etposnre 
of the ceMored proceeding) of his adDaiaistration. If Hich was 
&e caae , Ifce only hope is that these inportant MSS. may have 
been previoosly tnnanttlcd to Copenhagen, aod deposited in 
the loyal library. This note may procure ihe world some satis- 
bctory ia(brinati<Hi oft this iateresting sabjecl. 

(1) Yakouti, luraamed &hdorrascbid, an Arab geographer of 
the Weentb century ( Notice de$ lUanuscrits , tom. a , p. 38£ ) , 
■gentioiu a district called Tephaouak as south of Hdgreb 
CWestern Africa), near the ocean, where there were ma^ mines 
of salt and aUm. Tafoo still esists a* an old aberig^oal town in 
AskanUe, and formerly belonging to the kingdom of /n(a, the 
limits of which have beta thus gradaaHy natrowed by the Aik- 
anUei. Salt is alHl fonnd near Daboia , the seconii town of Inla, 
. whether iu bkes or pits 1 do not know ; and the translator should 
probably luve written sal ammoniac instead of almn, the former 
being found in Into, and-brongbt in large qnantities to the Ash- 
aatee markets. The monolains iu which the Tanda lises are also 
still called Toofeea, and are probably the Ti^u roountAins 
placed by D'Anviile in the interior of Guinea. 

(3) This Ensoko is distinct fron the Soio north of AthanUe , 
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positions of Mosee , Fobee , Ctdarma, probably the 
Calanshee of Imhammed , have already been de- 
termined by as close reasoning as the evidence will 
permit , in the geographical chapter of the Mission 
to jishantee, vfherein the route from Dagwumba 
to YtMPoorree on the ^fger, through Zoogoo , Bar- 
ragoo^i), Kaiama(ii), anAWawwaw , said to be 
the bnrialplaceof MungoPark, is also detailed (3). 

or the country which is the most prodnctlve of gol^. The latter 
h the Soko teported by the Danish miaslonuies and other writers 
as siK or seven weeks journey from the coast, aa more civiUicd 
than the other natioaa, ant^vluGklncTcr beard of, a« profewing 
cbfUtianity miied u[t with national BmpentitifiBi. (A^elnog's 
Milhridales 3th. i Bruns , yo\. ^). Bruns condadcd Coio and 
Ensoio to he the Mme ; but Ebrman said positively diat Insoko , 
as he wrote it, was not the same aa iS'o;to , which Oldeodorp con- 
firmed. Uwangy mentioned to the Danish missionaries as the 
nei^ibour of ifeiio, is probably our Vngwa, 

(i) Sarmgoo is evidently the BoOrgoo of D'Anville, jnitlf 
concluded to be near the river of iMtniaih, which is our Leeasa. 

(3) Kaiama appears to have bees knon% to £hn al Oual^ , 
who writes (I.e. p. 36) that north oiSanXara, an 'inland cky, 
there is a nomadic people called Ghtuna otKhama, who visit 
the lianks of a river which Bows from the east into the Nile or 
Niger. The Leeusd river, bordering -^n'ORM, is said to Bow into 
the iV^cr or Quolla; and that these people ihoald have become 
stailontoy in their favoorite baaat, is not extraordinary, when we 
recollect that the Abytsinians Uved in camps rather than towns 
not very long before the time of tbeir historian Gregory, and 
that Ehn al Ouardi is an author of the thirteeath century. 

(3) ffawwaw is evidently the fVav/a mentioned By Olden- 
dorp as **very (ar in the interior," and the nnmerab of which 
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Yarriba, laid dowD on the! authority of two coin- 
ciding MS. routes as six journies, south of the 
Leeasa river, which communicates with. the Niger, 
will be found to be a very important kingdom in 
ihzi part of Africa (i). 

In my first map , drawn in Africa before I had 
the advantage of more reading and reflection on 
the subject, and before I was possessed of a trans- 
lation of the Mecca itinerary, I inconsiderately 
concluded Katimia and Cassina to be distinct 

are recorded in Adelung. 1 never heard of the Carrttasee of 
Amadl Fatouma whilst in Ashanlee ; but I do not doubt its ezist- 
■ence, ^ce De Lisle. and D'AnvUle place their Carmaehy in this 
neighboBrhnod. 

. (i) In discussing the situatioa of this powerfiil kingdom, the 
Yarba of Imbammed, I considered his maritime country of 
AJfow to be Afflow or Afflahoo, a town of the Kerrapqy 
countrf and on the coast; but froin its greater importance, I 
have since conclnded that it must be the kingdom of Affki , for- 
.merlj the great mart for slaves from this part of the interior. 
Isert informt us (pf la^.) that the capital is situated five miles 
east of the beach , in a taaxAtj bottom, adding, that from the 
.number of men and cquip^s which he observed to form d>e suite 
of the king, this city cannot he contemptible , as Bosman has 
asserted in contradiction of the flattering descriptions of Des- 
marchats and Bariiot. The power of the king oiAffia has, how- 
ever , been very much diminished since the abolition of the slave 
trade. Mr. Hnlcbison reported the distance from Katanga, the 
capital of Yturiba, to Dahom^ , as twenty-eight joumles; 
{Mission to Ashanlee, p. 309); this measurement is very im- 
portant in Yerification of my other lines or itineraries , which re- 
quire thirty joumies as the distance. 
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cilies : I have now corrected this error. Brahima 
writes that this city is twenty-iive journies from 
the Houssa ferry, and the Negroes called it one 
month's travel (i). Gamhadi is the first kingdom 
north of the Quoila in this direction , a city and 
district of which , called Dogondagki^ would ap- 
pear to be the Dandud/'igki reported to Niebuhr as 
a large city in the territory of Cassina : it is fifteen 
journies from Gamhadi to Houssa, the Gambaroo 
being crossed the ninth , and the small state of 
Zessa laying between the river and the capital. 
lifalhcvft or Marrotva appears to be a region 
comprehending the kingdoms of Houssa', Zam- 
farra (2), (Mssina, and some others. 

(i) Souoola, one of tKe large towns of this route , is appac- 
enllj, firom ita nunc and situation , the Zaouila of Yakouti, who 
describes it 18 a ci^ without walls, the inhabitants of which know 
the prmt of the foot of a stianger from that of one of iheir own 
people. 

(a) Zanifarra h the Sanfarra of Seettens Ader Arab , who 
told him that Osman iba Phodnah was the regent of it , and that 
he was the patriarch of all the Uahomelans of the Niger coun- 
tries , who made pilgrimages to hho. Abdarrachman told Niebuhr 
that Sanfarra was three months loumey from TripcAi, and the 
residence of the king lA Afnoo (reported to Browne as west of 
Borneo , and abounding in silver ) , adding, that Kaschna was ia 
the route (irom Sanfarra to Fezzan. Seetien was informed that 
Goobir was bat three journies from Kassina : 1 was always told 
flight. Fillani is evidenlly the FuUan reported b^ Ben Ali to the 
African Association as west oi Kassina, koA Xallagliee is pro- 
bably the Collega of De Liale , misplaced hj him. The positions 
assigned to these countries iamymap, ate for iher coofinHcd bf 
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Mailoiva is undoubtedly the Mdli of Leo, placed 
souUi of the Niger by modern geographers, merely 
because Uartmann, in the absence of all traces of 
the name , suggested that liamlam might be an 
anagram of it (i). Nothing can more clearly iden- 
tify Melli and MaUowa than the description of 
1^0 : " MeUi regio quae extendit se ad ftumen 
" quoddam (fuoo^x Nth effluit trecenta millia 
" passuum;" and Major Rennell observes that we 
should naturally look for Melli eastward of TUn^ 
buctoo. It was reported to Cadamosto in i455, as 
thirty journies beyond Timbuetoo, which is the 
distance of ffoussa, the capital city of this region, 
according to the best authorities. It appears also 
to be the MaU to which Ebn Battuta repaired from 
Sanfarra or Zamfarra, and whence he proceeded 
to Timbuetoo : he remarks that an excellent policy 
reigned throughout this country, that the inhid»i- 
tants are zealous Mahometans, and that strangers 
may reside there in perfect safety. Mailowa is also 
the Melly of Marmol , and evidently the MeUi laid 

one of the itioerarie* sont home by Mr. Fronont, tiw Freach 
vtce-consulallripofiinijgi, whefeiniiia »aid to be fifty-Msen 
joiiruies from Caschena to Marmara, throngh Zainfarra , Ja- 
vouri wA Niji. 

(i) Adelung wndemDi Ibis aulogj of HartHana'a as Inadmu- 
sibl«, and telU lu that Xomiofl* lueani «ii( t X^ntfom is tiie word 
for salt in the FooUA rocabubry procnied by Mr. Mollis , aAd 
the Foulaks are koowa to have spread as &r m Bornoo eastward, 
and to the fourtei^nth paralld northward. 
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down east of Tagazza^ Sudan and Tenbuck ( Tim- 
buctoo), in the old map in the Bi&lioth^quedu Boi, 
in Paris (which was engraved on wood about the 
middle of the fourteenth century), with the re- 
mark ; A quest luggdr Negre appellat Musse Melfy, 
sertyor dfi los Negres de Gumepa , a quest rey es lo 
piu rich etpuo noble senyor de tola cota partida , e 
par rabondanca de Vor, la quel s'e recutt en la sua 
terra. Mr. Hutchison writes that "the king resid- ' 
ing in Houssa is the king of MaUa, and has seven 
tributary kings." (i) But the most extraordinary 
confirmation is the Ader Arab's account to Seelzen, 
which describes Cano and Meltias situated between 
the two prmeip{d arms of the great ricer (2). 

It is now time to submit the Mecca Itinerary, 
which will conduct us from Gamba , through Cas- 
sma, to Bomoo. This is the Itinerary of which I . 
regretted the loss when I published the others. It 

(1) Mitsion toAshantee, p. 197. 

(a) Adelung's Mithridates 3 (^ i ablh, i46-i4B. 

There is aim a curious coincidence between Mr. Hutclusoa and 
Ebn Batata m proof of Uie importance and (ibialion of MaUa or 
Mallo-wa. The btlcr writes : " JHadmctoo is a towit of the king- 
dom of Maty, and a bbdc gavemor, named by the lullan of 
Ma/y,itMti there." BnrcUurdl's TVove/j, Appesdix III.— 
Mr. Hutchison inCormed ua that " all the country from where tbc 
JoUba AitAu^i itself into the Quolla, is subject to die sultan 
MdU-iimiel" adding : " Whatmakes the lultan oiTimhuctoo so 
much talked of , is bis being near the waterside; but his master, 
the S«itaa of Mali-timiei , considers bim merely as a deputy or 
goveroor." — Mission to Athantee , p. ig6. 
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has since been fortunately discovered amongst the 
papers of the gentleman who, undertook to trans- 
late it, and reached me some months ago. Mr. de 
Sacy kindly condescended to translate; it , and I 
' congratulate myself on such excellent authority. 
The original has, of course , been sent to its proper 
destination, the archives of the African Associa- 
tion , to which I had the gratification of commit- 
ting the others. 

It was written for me by our good friend the 
shereef Brahima , on whose veracity 1 place the 
greatest reliance , from our own proof and expe- 
rience of ij whilst in Ashaniee, from bis frequent 
and conscientious contradiction of the doubtful 
assertions of others of his sect, and from his 
repeated acknowledgment of his ignorance on 
geographical points wherein he might safely have 
deceived us. Having furnished me with a north- 
eastward route from Gamba to the Quolla (which 
I found scrupulously exact , by comparing and 
checking it with Moorish, Negro, and every spe- 
cies of evidence), the present was to conduct me 
to the ferry of the Niger or QuoHa, whence the 
Toute to Houssa branched off to the left, and rtiat 
to Cassina to the right. Brahima makes no mention 
of time or distance in this Itinerary, because, as 
he told me , he composed it of a series of large 
towns on the route, which were about a day's 
journey distant frcnn each other, and the usual 
halting places of travellers. 
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/ LITERAL TRANSLATION. 

" When we quit the city of the Sultan (or the 
capital), we go to sleep at the extremity of a lake 
or river (i) named Sazaon (or Baraon); from 
Bazaon to Cayakshi; from Ct^aksfu to Droo; 
from Droo to Mashonkony; from MashorJiony to 
Balloon; from Bangoon to. Toonoom (2); from 
Toonoom to Yadjour; from Yadjour to Djabdzgo; 
from Djabdzgo to Kimba (3) ; from Kimba we go 
to sleep at the extremity of a lake or river named 
Cadarco ; from Cadarco to the lake or river named 
Ashaivanca; from Ashaefonca to Goqfl, where 
the men are naked and the women clothed ; from 
Goofl to Samr; from Sumr to Yarkon (4), where 
the men are naked ; from Yarkon to Dzag, where 
the men are naked ; from Dzag to Bananoo; from 
Sananoo to Dongoi; from Dongoi to the wells 
named Gondii; from Gondh to Salomon; from 

(i)'Wliether BoAr ig to be nnderstoo J ai driver or as a^e, 
it is impossible for a translator lo determine. 

(a) The kiDgdom of Tonowak , of which Assentai vu said to 
be the capital bj the ghereeC Imhammed , most have heea derived 
from this Joame. 1 bad heard of Tonamah in Ashantee, and ob- 
served th«t 1 believed it was N. E. of Dagwumba, althongh 1 
conld not be positive. 

(3) Kimba mast be Komia or Koomba , which was accord- 
iof^; well placed on my former map. 

(4) Yarkon is probably the Takon of Dalul, which he heard 
of in Dahom^, and- unaccountably' concluded to be the same as 
iUqkee. 
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Salamon to Djanbodoo; from Djanbodoo to SSspo; 
from Sosoo to Coriri; from Coriri to Conk; from 
Conkto Macran(i); from Macran to the city of 
TVa/c (2), which is the residence of the sultan of 
Bargoon; from JVoA to the lake or river of ^"iwift; 
from fVadh to Dhough; from Dhough to Mazam; 
from Mazam to Co/; from Co/ to Djabcd; from 
Djahal to Magadj ; from Magadj to the wells 
named Tafakat; from Tafi^at to Albar; from 
Albar to Schal: here is the river which is named 
Coudha, dn the extremity of which iS' the great 
kingdom of Your. 

Here terminates the route to Haousa. — From 
Coiidha to the city of Cathin , twenty-five days (3) ; 
from Caihin to the city of Gm, nine days ; from 
the cityofCantothecityof jBamoo, onemottth(4)- 

(1) Mackrari I Gooclude to be (be iHagrara of Ebnal Ouardi, 
which De Gu^es transcribed as Maghtara. Dhoga or i>AiH(gA 
is probably Z)au, odc of the dt!es of Ma^rara, accordiog to 

(2) iVnA is probably^the Njrkee of Imhammed. 

(3) The distance of Kaisina from this point of the Niger, 
agrees very well with that assigned to it in my first map , from 
the invariable infonnatinn that Goohirrie was ten jonrnies irom 
the Quolia , and Kassina eight from Goohirrie. 

(4) In the other routes from Kastina to Bomoa which we 
procured mAthantee^ Cano was said to be fonr joamies from 
i?<lW09m(theZ>auniof Horaemann), and ten from JCoffi'na; 
from Cano to Oongooro or fVangara, nine (Edrisi writes 
ng^t); from Oongooro to Bornoo, fifteen, through the large 
towns which I have laid down in themap. Thus, according to the 
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The kingdom of Bamoo is the kingdom of the 
vrhcde universe ; diere is none tike it in the world. 
From Bamoo to the lake or river called Schar, 
thirty-one days (i); from tScAcirtothe lake called 
Schad (2), four days : the water of the Covdha 

Mecca Itinerary, it ii ooe month's journey from Cano to Bor- 
neo ; accoiding to the other authorities, twenty-four da j«. (For 
a detailed route from £ornoo to Cohbe , given to Seetien by 
Abdalbfa oK Affadeh, see the Appendii.) 

(i) TbeiS&nree river, first heard oim. Aihanttt{,MistioR to 
AA^tXte, f, 3o4)) *■■ ■'*° ^acribcd to Barckhardt by the 
Beni Hassan at a great river. : *' Between KattAou and Bohr el 
Ghazal, flows the great river called Shary, in ,^ direction , as {ar 
as t could learn, From N. E. to S. W. towards £age/-me,- but 
its source was unknown. It is represented to he as Urge as the 
NUe , full of fish , and aiwaading with crocodiles , hippopotami , 
and an animal c^hid om hergay, sud to be as large as the rhino- 
cerftfi , with a very small head and mouth , but harmless. Ila banhi 
are inhabited by elephants, rhinoceros's, lionB,aiid ginfls. The 
Sfxhr I^ad^ a. considerable stream , rune into the Shary, besides 
several smaller ones. From the limits of Bornoo to the Bohr 
Skarjr, is fifteen days slow march, in the direction of the Kekty 
(^Mekka)." We heard o( it in Asbaatee , as " fiorwiig iuto the 
QuoUa from northwards." Burckhwdt's tnformalion places it east 
oi Bornoo, and the Mecca Itinerary crosses it In an Interme- 
diate point of its course. Zerroliee Kerrobobee is another large 
river, described to ine as six. jonrnies eagt oi Bornoo, near 
A'weeac, 

{i)'X}it Cbadee of the Mows, and Caudeeaiiht Negroes, is 
here written Schad; but Mr. de Sacy observes, in hit excellent 
grammar (t. 1, p. ao), that the articutalion of the letter thaiis- 
most perfectly rendered by cA, and that it is only written sch to 
prevent its pronunciation hctng confounded withlhat of the letter' 
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goes there, and it is the mother of Coudha (i); 
from . Sckad to Fur, seven days ; from Fur to 
fVadai, fire days ; from TVadai to the city of 
Masr, fifty-three days (2) ; from Masr to the city 
of the wdrld (the capital of the world), Mecca, 
forty days, travelling day and night : it is there 
that the house of God is, and this house is the 
middle of the world ; from Mecca to the city of 
Medina, twenty days, journeying day and night ; 
from the city of Medina to the city of Scham 
fDamas), seventy days; and from Scham \o Seur 
Aimokadda (Jerusalem), ten days : there* is the 
mountain named Tour Sinai. It was on the sum- 
mit of this mountain that God spoke with Moses ; 
and, because of that, Moses was called Kalim 

kha : thus Schad becomes Chad , and the waat of points in 
many of the words in the MS. , accounts for the concluding 
vowels being omitted. 

(i) There is some obscurttj in tUs passage, as Mr. de Sai^ybas 
reroarkcd, and ] do not think it has been possible to understand 
it properly ; for all my other informants persisted that the Quolla 
did not go to the hke Caudee, but flowed two journies to the 
soudi of it, a higb mountain intervening; and Ednsi writes that 
a river of Ae name of Nile or JVee/ passes by Cauga. However, 
1 bave.not ventured to continue the course of the Niger beyond 
this donbtfal point : perhaps the Gambaroo may be meant, as a 
branch of tbe CoudJui or Quolla , being reported by tbe greater 
number of our informants to flow to the Caudee. 

(a) Browne did not hear of PVadey, first reported by Horne- 
niann , afterwards spoken of in Ashantee , aod since described by 
Burckhardt. We find it in Ludolfs map, VKadey appears to be 
about sixty joumies from Cairo, by Rennell's map. 
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Allah (he who has conversed witfi Gpd). Under 
the mountain of Tour Sinai is the tomb of Moses." 
Both Browne's and Burckhardt's positions of 
Bomoo appear in the map , my itinerjhries requir- 
ing an intermediate one (i). Browne says that a 
small river runs near fomoo,' and falls into the 
Bahr el Gazel (apparently our Gabooa) ; and he 
places another small river, called Kiichena, be- 
tween Mesna and Bomoo. Burckhanjt calls the 
riyer of Bomoo, Tsad; Hutchison, itoomoodoo 
Gcaguina (2). The iVi^er bears the nsme of Camo- 
doou in De Lisle's map of 1722, as it passes ^outh 
of Bomoo; but Gaigidna is probably the specific 
name , for Kamadogo means rwer in the Bomoo 
vocabulary procared by Burckhardt (3). The 

(i) I have also recorded their dlfTwent posit!oos of V^ara ; 
but from the nnmber antl variety of the Itineraries procured by 
Browne to and firom this citj, I think there is little doubt of his 
position being the more correct of the two. 

(aj Mission to Ashwttee , p. a 1 3, 

(3) I must not omit to mention that Seetzen was infonaed by 
Abdaltah o( Affadeh, said to he close to Bomoo, that a river 
called Lemszoumkoullagisse [apparently a compound of Koulla 
or QuoUa ) , flows Four days eastward of the capital of Bornoo , 
being crossed in the route to Cobbe ; and also , which is more ' 
extraordinary, that a river called Halemm, as large as the Nile, 
TODS northwards aboDt a league from the same city, and is navi- 
gated by brge vesseb contaioing 5oo ardeps of com, which trade 
to Ouixnee, Kalo, Edamzam, Idillagnany , etc. Fezzan was 
said lo be forty journies north of Bornoo ; Manderah, seven in 
the same direction; Kaitem and Affanoo, to the west} Mpade, 
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Sharee, which ooe of Burckhardt's informants 
called the river of Baghirme , the Zerrokee Kerro- 
bobee, and the Coamoodoo Gaiguma, may^ pro- 
bably be found to be branches of the one great 
river in Bornoo; but as this is ouly to be presumed 
at present, I roust merely lay them down oo the 
map according to the data, williput venturing to 
prolong or connect them (i). 

The capital of Borneo .has received various 
names : in the time of Edrisi it seems to have been 
Matkan; D'Anville was informed that it was called 
Kame (2) ; Ensjedel, the Saxon traveUer, who was 
sent to Tunis by the French government, in the 
hope of his reaching Timbuctoo , reports its name 
as Mokoivi (3). Burckhardt's error in naming it 

Kalpkey, Baghirme j TVad^ or Mohba, to the eail; Leek— 
wang, Zelhba, Kalo , Jezikiel, la ibe Muth. Abdailab at- 
sured SeetteD that there were teveral' French ahtvea in Bornoo, 
whom the emperor would not allow to quU the conotrj, and rtbo 
had established a cannon foundery for liuD,(^nRa/. des f^aj'ag. 
t. 19, p. i65.) 1 have added Abdalbb's rtfute from Bornoo to 
Cobbe in the Appendix. 

(i) Seetien's Halem is evidently nterely a figuraltic nama for 
a river} for D'Anville applies it to one of (he Iribntaiy streams 
of the Senegal (jee the map, [1.3]. This large river may there- 
fore he safely presumed to be ooti of those already knowB aoder 
their native nantes. S.aiem, meaning coftfoZufuf aecordinf; to 
Scheid, is probably applied to any Mipentine river, as its Hebrew 
syaonime Ludim was applied to the Euphrates. 

[n) M^m. de P^cad. de& Inscript. ton. a6, pag. 67. 

(3) Ensiedel in Stonndang, etc. Culen. Leips. pt. 3. 433-447- 
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Bimey (for it appears by Mr. Ritchie *s memoranda 
to be an error, although Seetzen supports it) , is 
likely to have originated from its being generally 
called Bermm Bomoo, that is to say, the fortified 
city oi Bomoo. 1 have .lately discovered a curious 
confirmation in Niebuhr of my former remark on 
diis subject : " In speaking of all fortified cities , 
the Negroes of Mallocva invariably prefixed Be- 
rinne or Brinne to the name, as an indication that 
they were so ; this was always the case in mention- 
mg Hoitssa, Cabi, Cassina, etc." (i) " Abdar- 
rachman Aga, the envoy of the pacha of Tripoli, 
described Kaschna as a very large city on the 
route from Zanfara to Fezx^ai, in the territory of 
which we find Bhogo, Kenikana, Kotour, Kouscfii, 
Kiana, Saghani, Taghames and T>an(hidjighL All 
these places are distinguished by the appellation 
of Bemi, which means fortresses." (2) 

One of Burckhardt's informants assured him 
there was a fresh water lake close to the capital of 
Bomoo, which the other, who was a native of the 
country, contradicted. The nearest lake to Bomoc 
laid down by Browne, is the Birkel el Rumbe. 
about 4^0 G. miles to the south of it. The Mecca 
Itinerary places the lake Caudee thirty-five {ouraies 
distant from Bomoo. This Caudee lake, described 
as volcanic (3J, and revered as the reservoir of the 

(1) Mission to Aihantee, p. ig^. 

(3) Deatsches Museum. Stuck. 1790. 963-104. 

(3) See Mr. Hutdiiton's description , p. ao3. — Abdallah told 
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waters of the deluge, appears to me much more 
likely to be the Cauga lake of Edrisi than the 
FUtri of Browne , which has been coucluded to be 
so by Major Rennell ; for, added to the importance 
and similarity of name of the Caudee , this FiUri 
is a ru-a", and not a Jake, according to Browne, 
and a river of so little importance that he has not 
laid it down in his map (i). I cannot, with fidelity 
to my data , delineate it so , but I expect that the 
Caudee lake may be found to be nearer Bomoo , 
and perhaps be identified with the Birket el Bumbe 
of Browne , which is evidently the Hadeba lake 
of Burckhardt. 

The only Itineraries we have of the course of 
the Niger from Timbuetoo to Bornoo, are those 
procured in Ashantee. They are the first which 

Settien that convulsions of the earth were not unfrequeot in 
Bornoo; and from our infoFmant's dipscr^tion of ihii part of 
Afiica, and the situation and nature uf tbe lake , it probaUy oc- 
cupies the site of some ancient volcano which diuppeared like 
that of the Peak in the Moluccas in i638, leaving a lake in its 
place. D'Aahuisson, Traitef de G^ognosie, p. aGi. Mr. Hutchi- 
son heard of a volcano called Tarbarbass , apparently near the 
Bahrel Abiad, and described as two iournies in height. There 
were three violent shocks of an earthquake felt at Cairo, and 
froia Kour to Damietta , on the ao^ of May, laoa. RelaUon.de 
I'E^pte, par Abd AUatif, nuidecin arahe de Bagdad, tra- 
duit par De Sacjr, p. ^iS. 

(i) Horoemann's report from Fezzan , of the dominions of 
the Sultan of Filfri being situated around a large fo^e, \s not to 
be weighed against Browne's itineraries to the FUtri river, pro- 
cured in Cobbe, which is comparatively near to it. 
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have reached Zurope , and were accompanied by 
drawings which agreed with each other, not only 
in the names of the kingdoms, but in the dis- 
tances ; these , therefore , imperfect as they are , 
are our only data for tracing the course of this 
river, and must appear in our map of Africa as 
such , until they are improved by subsequent Iti- 
neraries, or superseded by actual observations. 
From Kahra or Kabarra, the port of Timbuctoo, 
to Yawoorie, is twenly-fivc days navigation ; this 
distance, with that of forty-two journies from 
Dagivumba and eighteen from Cassina, enables us 
to lay down Tatvoorie pretty satisfactorily. Hart- 
mann , in his Edrisi , estimates a day's navigation 
at 17 G. miles. The kingdom of Gatv, probably 
the Geua of Ptotemy, which the Niger passes after 
Timbuctoo, is evidently the Joi of Ebn Batuta, 
which he describes, according to Kosegarten, as 
the greatest of all the Negro kingdoms, and that 
of which the sultan is most powerful. Tokogerri 
I concludeJo be the Tocrwr of Edrisi, the Tucurol 
of Bemay, and the Tokrw of Abd Arrachman : 
Edrisi described it as .twelve stations from Berissa; 
Hartmann reckons 21 G. miles to a station, and this 
agrees pretty well with the distance of Tokogerri 
from Boussa : the Kok of Ebn Batuta may be a 
contraction of this name (r). From Yaivoora or 

(i) Bemoy, prince of the Jaloffs, was the first A&icao mo- 
narch who sought the alliance of the Portuguese. The Tocruris, 
or pilgrims who frequent the regions of the Ai/e, hare ohen 

3. 
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yaiveorie (i) to Noofie is one day's navigation; 
from Noofie fa) to Boussa, three . From Boussa (3) 

been confounded with the inhabitants of this city or district. 
Burckbardt wrote, in bis letter from Esne, October i4) i8i3 : 
" Theie pilgrims go here by the name of Tekayrne ( Tekroury 
in the Etngnlar), &vm a verb. meaning to renew, improve and 
purify, that is, their faith and leanuDg, bj pilgrimage. It is pro- 
bably from this name of Tekroury that the Arabian geografiben 
have placed a city called Tekrour between Timbuctoo and 
Ktuhna; none ofihfie travellert itnevf of any such country." 
Yet, in his journal, he writes : " The name Tekroury is given 
to these pilgrims , 1 suppose , from their being natives of the dis- 
trict of Tekrour in Soudan." We are informed by Browne, 
that " the Tocruri, who come from various parts, and some- 
what resemble the Dervishes of the North, travelling as paupers, 
trith a bowl to drink out of and a leathern bag of bread, fre* 
quentlj take the route from Fur to Swakem , and pass in safety." 
Niebuhr reports Tokrur as the residence of a sultan , vassal 
to that of Afnoo , and possessing the towns of Andana and 
Mara. 

(i) The Yaouree of De Lisle, the Kaouri of Einsiedel, the 
Yauwar of Seetien, the Yaour of Amadi Fatouma, and the 
Jai'ouri of Fromont. Our Gangee island , passed in crossing the 
Niger from ff^awwaw to Yawoora, is the Gongoo island of 
Imfaammed and Ben Ali, south of Cassina, and the Gonga of 
Seelun's Ader Arab. 

(a) The Nou^ of De Lisle, the Nafi of Einsiedel, the 
Nyffee of Hornemann , and the Nifi of Fromont. 

(3) The Berissa of Edrisi , the Bousa of De Lisle and Amadi 
Fatonma , the Baudjti of Seetzen's Ader Arab , and most proba- 
bly the Bowy of Ebn Batula. " From Zagha the Nile flows 
down to Timbuctoo, then to A'uAu, to Mouly (the last place of 
the country o{Maly\ to Bowfy, which is one of the most powei- 
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the QuoSa flows, through Hopmie and Bakkoh^i), 
to Atagara, a naTigatioQ of tWelve days. In thirty 
days navigation from Atagctra, the kingdom of 
QuoUa-raba or Quolla-liffh (a) is reached. Six na- 
vigations eastward from Quoila is Mi^egoodoo, 
which may prove to be the province of Bergoo, 
called Muddago by Browne , and pronounced 
Modjo to Burckhardt. From Mafeegoodoo they na- 
vigate in thirteen days to the neighbourhood of 
the high hilb which separate the Quoila from the 

fnl cities ot Soudan^ and (he lultan one of the most powerful of 
that country; no white man enters it, for he would be killed 
before his arrival." — Burckhardt'* translaliao. 

(i) The nearest name (o the Rgghebil of Edrisl : three joun- 
niea sooth of Jtakkak is Koofee. 

(a) The Quallo of Dnpuis, the A'uara of Seetien,. the J&>uar 
of Abdarrachman, and the Gulla of Barckhardt. — From the 
numerats oi Quoila procnreAbjr Hr. Hdtchison, it would appeat 
that the laoguage is a dialect of that of Cauina and Houssa. 
A&ican travellers should make il a rule to procure the numerals, 
at least, of the different kingdoms thej hear of j thej are of great 
importance in geographical investigations, and often serve to de- 
dde the identity or approximation of two countries. The nume- 
rals otBornoo given to Niebuhr by Abdarrachmaa , confirm my 
correction of Imhammed's ; and those furnished by the Afboo 
slave scarcely difler from the numerals of Houssa and Ctuaiiw, 
The other Aboo words are not so similar. 

BOUSSA. AFMOO. 

Man Motoo. .... Motowi. 

Woman. . . . Motee Baoia. 

Gold. Jeunarea. . . . Dsjenar. 

Waisr Looa Grooa. 
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Caudiejmke , which is two journies to the north of 
the river (i). 

The numerous Itineraries procured by Browne 
during his long residence in DarfooTy leave no 
doubt of the accuracy of his position of the Mahr 
Misselad, which he describes as a considerable 
river, and the only considerable one he heard of 
in that part of Africa (2). In Browne's map it is 
traced no further than the western confines of 

(1] My inrormanU always iasbted that die QuoUa or Niger 
diminished very mach in this part of its course : Hornemano's 
infornialion implies the same. Probably it gtres off part of its 
waters to the Sahr Salamat and the other lakes and streams 
placed by Browne to the south of it. Again, there are, no doobtf 
some small rivers branching from it (which we have not yet 
heard of from their secondary impOTlaoce), between the Leeasa 
and the Caudee. Lastly, it must lose a considerable poitioD of its 
waters , in so long a course through sandy sojis , torn Bltratioji 
and evaporation. Humboldt was the more struck with the diminu- 
tion of the Apure from the island of Ciu'i2<i/», because, after the 
Bocka Arichuna , there was no arm or canal to take off its waters, 
lost, therefore, by evaporation and filtration in the moist sandy 
soil adjoining it, and' whence the water gushed, merely on insert- 
ing a stake, at nearly 100 yards from the mouth (p. 333-3). 
Humboldt further observes (p. 33o) , that the same river, which 
was i36 loises broad at Cano Rieco, had diminished to 60 or . 
80 at its mouth, its depth also being but 3 or 4 toises; and this, 
Ss he considered, after every allowance for its two arms, princi- 
pally from evaporation and fdlration. Relation historitfue , etc, 

(a) " The river called Bohr Missetad is u'd to be a consi- 
derable one. lis source is not described, but appears to be not 
iar distant from the supposed site of the copper mines." 
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Bergoo^ being hut three joumies distant from the 
capital, FP^ara : Major Rennell coolinued it to 
the Fittri. It is equally certain that the QuoUa or 
Niger, after it passes Caudie, must approach rery 
nearly to the Mtsselad, whether we make the 
course of the former riTer higher or lower than 
it appears on my map ; wherefore , were I to ha- 
zard a conjecture, it would be that the Niger flows 
into the Misselad, and that the unanimous report 
of an innaoigable communication with the NUe of 
Egypt, rests on the existence of some small stream 
connecting the Misselad and the Bohr el Ada , as 
the Cassiquaire connects the Orinoco and the ISegro 
rivers. 

D'Anyille's information , that the river of Bor- 
noo communicated with the NUe by the Bahr el 
Azrak, was derived by Father Sicard from a Negro 
of that country, with whom he sailed on the 
Nile(i). Browne's route has disproved D'Anville's 
position of this communication (north of Cobbe\ 
but as the native insisted on its existence, it is not 
unlikely to be that betwcenthe Misselad and the 
Bahr el ^da. M. Frais&e was also informed that 
the river of Bomoo went to the Nile (2). Leo Afri- 
canus writes that Borhoo is i5o miles from the 

(1) "_ Le fleuve qui traverse le Bornou, Bahr el Ghazal, 
** coTBmuniqae xvtc le Nil, surlout au temps de I'lnondation , 
" par un canal nomm^ Bahr el ^s/^."— D'Anyille's Mimoire, 
page 67. 

(3) Lalande's Mdtmire, p. i5. 
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sources of the Niger (^i)\ and Browne, that from 
Donga, where the Missetad springs, to the limits 
of Bomoo, is 2o journies. 

When 1 mentioned the communication between 
the Niger and the Nile, I merely reported it as 
the assertion of the natives ; I did not presume to 
offer an opinion, much less a conjecture, on the 
subject (2) : even had they told me that the Niger 
flowed into the Bed Sea, I should conscientiously 
have repeated it; for I considered that the specu- 
lations of those who dream of Africa by their fire- 
sides in Europe, were already superabundant, 
and that plain and faithful descriptions of what 
travellers had seen or heard, and of what natives 
knew or believed , were much more desired by 
men of science and the public. I did not expect 
that this fidelity te my duly would have subjected 
me to ungenerous observations of ridicule ; aiid as 
I cannot but presume that their author is ignorant 
of the number of authorities which sanction the 
report in question, 1 must beg leave to submit 
them. 

Eschytus seems to indicate a very ciosf approxi- 
mation , if not a conununication , between the 

(i) Abdarrachman told Miebuhr that the sources of the Niger 
were in Abyssinia , and that it flowed to the west. (L c.) 

(a) ** The junction with the JVi/e^ having taken place , as 
Hr. Hornemann before reported, south o( Darfoor, they con- 
tinued the course to a large country cUled Soonar, induputabLy 
die kingdom oi Sennaar." (p. ao{,) 
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Niger, or river of Ethiopia, and the Nile, when lo 
tells Prometheus to follow the coarse of the for- 
mer until he arrives at the mountains giving birth 
to the latter (i). Herodotus learned that one half 
of the Niie flovt^ed through Egypt, and the other 
half through Ettuopia (a). Strabo acknowledges 
that there were some who thought the sources of 
the Niie were situated in the further Mauritania 
[Morocco] (3). The Carthaginian books and king 
Juba, as cited by SoUnus, assert that the Niger 
proceeds from the NUe (4); Solinus himself aflirms 

(i) Td^U a yin 

H|u( xtXoivbv fuXe* of «p^ qXi'ou 
Nafatwi myai; , Ma mra^ Ai6(oi|i> 
TovTou leap' Ifjfia^ Ipy' , Suf eh i^ixii 

Iw nwrh NiTX»( lumrav ^t- 

From. viae. L 8o&-i i. SUnleii. p. 83. 
The scboliul adds, that Caiabasmos it a moiinta!a dWidiog 
Libya and Asia ; Vossliu qaotes the remark of Sallust '. " Afri- 
** cam habere ab ortu utis declivem altidudineni , queiii locom 
" Caiabathmon iocolc appellant." 

(a) Th fih ^lamt ToiJ Sfanc tir Atyvnrsu fScciv , mA uplf ^wpniv 
Sntfim- ti f VrtpOT «f«* , lit' AiBiontm " iwi\ viroi. 

' Euterp. c; XXVII. 

(3) Tou; A mrofioot f)pn faa\ mii xpoxo&Aouf x»\ £Uji ytn) 
Zuau iiiiptfm ToT; b th NiiiUi' rnl; A xal rou NtiXau tftrfif «X)i— 
«(ii!^ni eTevnu roTf Sx^tf tik Maupevafwf. 

L. 17. p. iiSi. C. FTQlUrs, 
ii) " MtkiopOs nhi exit, Nigrim (ac!t fiuvium , quem supra 
" diaimus terminum esae limids African!." (c. 33. p. 43- } 
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the same, according to Ludolf (i); and Pliny- 
seems to me to have suspected it (2). Pomponios 
Mela admits the probability of the connection of 
the Niger and the NUe, whilst he conscientioasly 
confesses that he is himself unacquainted with the 
terminatioD of the former, winch, under the name 
of Nuchui, flows eastward, intersecting AJrwa, 
and not directing itself towards the Ocean like the 
other rivers (3). Vitmvius wrote that the iViZe 
flowed from Jl/auntonui (4) ; Dion or Xiphilinus-, 
that it rose in Mount Atlas (5). Agatljemerus tells 
us that the Niger has its termination within the 
continent (6) ; and one of the lines of Lucan's ad- 

(i) Jd. Solin. io Polyhist. c. 43 : " JEthiopes et Atlanticce 
" gentes Nigri flomine dlTi'duntor, qnem partem pnUntNili." 

(a) " Nigri flavio e>den ulura ijme Nilo : cajimuoi et papy- 
" rmn, et eudero gignit animantes , iudemque temporibiu ao- 
»geMit."(l. 5. c8.) 

(3] " In hornoi fiaibus ( Mthioptum ocddentalium), fans est 
" qaem Nili eue aliqua credibUe est. Is Nuchui ab incolis di- 
" citor, et videri potest non aUo nom!ae ippellari , sed a barbaro 
** ore cotmptus. AUt papyrunt et miovn qaukflfti ejdsdcn tanen 
** generis, aninalia. AliU oamiiius >a OceanUmvefgenlStua, solus 
** in mediam regioaem ad orienteni abit; at qnonam exeat, in- 
" certnm eit," — GronovU. I. 3, p. 198. 

(4) " EiUanritaalaaatemcaputMilifliiere." (1.8.} 

(5) D'Aoville's Mdmovv. Acad, tks Inseript. 1 36. 

(0) Twv Ji iiapptamn -cirt hrAj AiftiMCian ica'i Taj rt ap)(a^ xa'i ri 
TcXi) h iSmipw tjnnttSv fi^iOTo; l»riv b Tt Tip xa'i Hiyip. 

Geogr. Min. Oxoniae, i7o3, c. 10, p. 49- 
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dress to tha NUe has been reasonably considered 
to imply its connection with the i>%CT'(i). 

£bn al Ouardi places Gana and Dongola on the 
same Nik, and describes the separation of these 
two arms as taking place subsequently to that of 
the Nile of the Zindgis in Damadem (2). Ebn 
Batuta declares that the NUe of Ttmbuctoo flows 
to Dongola (3). Leo Africanus acknowledges the 
opinion that the Niger is a branch of the Nik (4). 
Schehab-Eddin describes a branch of the Nile as 
flowing to DJenatva {Djenme), but not as far as 
the Ocean (5). Ibn Said , as quoted by Abulfcda , 
says thai the Nile of Gana is a branch of the Nile 
of Egypt (6). Edrisi describes the^pot where they 

( I ) " ^thiopurmjue feris ^ieao gai^ite campos." 

Pharsal. ). 10, v. ag3. 
(a) L. c. p. 4o. Ebn al Ouardi is knowa to hare lived in the 
thirteenth cento ry, from Caiomi hariog seen him in ia3a. (p. 19.] 

(3) " From Bowfy the Niger descends into the country of 
Noiiba, passing the Dongola, the largest town of iVou^a." — 
Barckhardt's translation. 

(4) " E secondo, che aHermano i nostri cosmografi , il N!f(er 
" e an ramo del Nila."— Jtomufib. p. i. 

(5] ScbehabEddin Ahmed, author of the Book of Pearls , 
written about i^Sa. De Sacy , Notice ties Manuscritt, tom. a. 
This geo^pber adds (p. 1S6) that several rivefs, derived from 
the Nile, water Nuhia aaA the country of Djenawa, flowing 
from east to west. " The Moors think, saji Mr. Butchison, that 
seven rivers from Africa tnni ibeir coarse to the Mediterra- 
nean, but only two reach the shores, of which the Nile is one." 
(pag. 407O 

(G)** Habet ConoA, secundum Said! filium, etiam Nilunty. 
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divide, the NUe of Egypt continuing Aor^wards, 
and the NUe <A the Negroes branching ofT to the 
westward(i). FraMauro, in i464t delineated the 
Niger as a branch of the NUe (i). Cadamoslo, the 
Venetian , was informed that the NUe of Egypt 
was a branch of the great river passing Timhuc- 
too (3). Gregory of Abyssinia wrote to Ludolf that 
the Nile of the Negroes flowed from the NUe of 
Egypt {^^^ which Bochart confirmed (S). 

When, in addition to these scattered authcnities, 
we recollect that Major Hoi^hton, HcMnemann, 

" qai est gemelitu iViU MgyptiacQ^ — Abutfeda Geagrafia. 
Apud Bttsching. t 4i p- 354- 

(i) "HIc itaqneest locus quo duo Niti k separant, quorum 
" nnuB {^gypti Nilus) ad septCDtrionem tendit , Nuhce lemta 
" alluit, etc. Alteram Niti brachium ( Niius Nigrorum ) in pla- 
" gas occidealales leodjt et proroluUim ab oriente ad ocddentem 
*' ultimum." Hartmann, p. i3. See also the Tariooti qnotations 
in Ludolf, with the Arabic text fadag his traoslations. 

(a) Id tbe old map Id the library of St. Michael Murano , near 
Venice. 

(3) " E an altro ramo del detto fitune Gio e il NUo qua] passa 
" per I'Egitlo." Ramusio, p. loi. 

(4) " Nee parum me confirmat judicium Gl«gori!, qui hisce 
" verbis ad me scripsit. Ventntameo dicant maximam aquae par- 
" tern [Nili) deflaere in Egyptian. Ilia aatem pars quK separa- 
" tur recta via perg^t versus occidentem, ita tamen ut non per- 
'* veniet id Barbariam i descendit enim versus regiDaem Elwah, 
" et sic illabitnr in M^re Magnum , L e. Oceanwu Occidentalem." 

(5) ** Qoam sententiam postqnam cum clarissimo Bocharli 
" communicassem , rescripsit mihi." — " 1) est tris'vrai que le 
" Niger est une partie du JV/i." 
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Jackson, Burclchardt, and other travellers whose 
relations are too familiar to quote, have re- 
ported the same assertion of a communication 
between the Niger and the Nile, I think it must be 
allowed 'that there was neither fault or absurdity 
in my acknowledging that I had also received this 
information : I never presumed, until now, to 
offer any opinion or conjecture of my own on the 
subject. 

The fVola, which the slaves brought from the 
interior to Gaboon believed to he the largest 
river in tiie world, appears, from the calculation 
of the itineraries in the map, to flow far to the 
south of the Quolla, Its position seems to be con- 
firmed by the note of Burckhardt, that " Oia 
was the' furthest off of the most noted pagan 
countries distant from Borgoo." (i) I cannot help 

(i) BurcUbardt's Travels, p. 486. He also heard of Benda 
and Djenke in the same direction. Bapoonoo, Okob^Ua, Ban- 
ginniga , Oonbambe, and Asango, are sbtes or kingdonu near 
die ffola, which 1 cannot laj down in their relative positioos, 
but which fntnre travellers maj' enquire for. Tendon , Beta , and 
Medera, are as yet undiscovered countries, mentioned by Leo 
u (ar to the sooth : the first \i not unlikely to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bnrckhardl's river Om Tt^mam. The only interior 
countries heard of by Captain Tockej were, Mattdonso, very 
bi up the river ( Narrative , p. i35 ) ; Soornfy , about, twenty. 
Eve joarnies from the lower part qf the river [p. i8o); and 
M'Intolo , three moons distant, and ou the banks of a river as 
broad as the Zaire, probably the ff^ola [p. i^i). Mr. Hamilton 
met with some Negro travellers on the Niie, who said that thej 
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thinking that the best poiot to proceed from, for 
the discovery of the sources of the 'Bahr el Abuai 
or true Nile , is the river Ogooatvai (i). 

Before I quit the interior to consider the geo- 
graphy of the coast , . I must be permitted 4o offet- 
some remarks on the vague appellation of Jem Jem 
or Jum Jum , which has been hitherto considered 
to be the name of a dis^int nation. 

It appears to me very extraordinary that Hart- 
mann should suggest that the Jem Jem reported 
by Niebuhr might be the same as Lamlam; for in 
the passage which he quotes , these Jem Jems (said 
to be anthropophagi) are placed " in the country 

belonged to a nation named Secroua, inhabiting a country called 
Demourki, &vtmoDths\oUraej from £'gyp(, and two from An- 
naarmi the Nile. Their king was named Abdarrachman , and 
lived in a very large city called Tendelde ; west of this capital 
vete Maasy, Sooron and Teyer; to the south, Kione and 
Tt^wala; to the east, Zamiel and KootU; to the north, Kin- 
cooma, Aboahoaman and Kohra. Their country was a pUio, 
snrroDnded on all sides by high mountain! ; the principal canvaiu 
which passed through it came from Kub-Kubbee , and their 
slaves from Darfaor and westward. Demourki would seem to be 
the Toomurkee of Browne; but, in this case, the descriptioo of 
the capital as being six foot journies in circumlereace, must be 
very eiiaggeratcd. Mgyptiaca. c. 24. 

(i) M. Buache , the French geographer who inherited the 
MSS. of De Lisle, considers these sonrces to be more to the 
south than they have yet been bid down. Ebn Uaukal, a traveler 
of the tenth century, translated bj Sir William Ouseley, sifs 
(p. 3i ) that the Nile rises from a cavern in the country of the 
Zindgis, 
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of Andam in the kingdom of Boumoo" whilst 
Rennell , on the authority of £drisi , has placed 
Lamlam south of the Niger, and at least twelve 
degree^ westward of Boumoo ( i ). Mr. Hornemann 
reported the Tem Yems to he pretty nearly where 
Mr. Hutchison has since placed his Jem Jems, both 
anthropophagi , that is, ten journies south of the 
Niger, and nearly on the same meridian as Caho; 
which also agrees with the situation of the £thio- 
pian anthropophagi of the ancients, and of the 
most inland of those reported to me when in the 
Empoongwa or Gaboon country. Browne writes, 
that " in the most remote parts of the pagan coun- 
tries south of Dor-Four, there is a nation whose 
people eal the flesh of their prisoners , and who 
are dbtinguished by the Arabs by the nickname of 
Gnum Gnum^'' Mr. Salt was informed by the 
Shihos, that beyond the countries of Mara, Boja, 
md-Manda (which are north of Abyssinia), were 
Ihe Juma Jums. I think we shall find , from the 
the disagreement of the four positions , north of 
Abyssinia — in the kingdorti of Boumoo — south of 
Cano — and south of Dar-Four, to which we may 
add that of Burckhardt, who says that the Yem 
Yems are south of Borgoo , that Jem Jem is a ge- 
neric appellation , given by the Arabs to all the 
cannibals of the interior of Africa. 

1 have found a confirmation of ray opinion, that 

(i) Hartraann's Edriii, p. 89. 
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Zem Zem or Jem Jem is only a generic appella- 
tion , in reading M. de Sacy's obserrations in me 
Journal des Sa»ans, ou Sir William Ouseley's 
Travels in the East Sir William conjectures that 
the nomadic tribe of Iliat , which he found en- 
camped In the plain oi DescJit-i-Arjen , are of the 
same race which, in the time ofEbn Haukal , a 
geographer of the tenth century, were called Dzem 
orZem, which Haukal explains by the Arabic word 
kaSileh or tribe. M. de Sacy considers that it is by 
inadvertence that Sir William has approximated 
this Persian word zem to the Arabic word zdmmi 
or dzimtni, which signifies an infidel evho lives 
under the empire and protection of Musselmen 
paying a ce^itaiion. As the Zem Zems of Abdar- 
rachman Aga inhabit a northern district of the 
Mahometan kingdom of Bomou, there seems to 
me to be little doubt of this explanatory definition 
of M. de Sacy being applicable to the Yem Yems 
of Hornemann and Burckhardt , the Jem Jems of 
Hutchison, the Gnum Gnums of Browne, the Zum 
Zums of Einsiedel , and the Juma Jums of Salt, 
all disagreeing so widely in their geographical po- 
sitions (i). 

(i) The couDtry of JSe/iirufiroo, reported to Mr. Salt b; the 
Shihos, is wiUiout doiibt the Djowabert of Barckhardt, and 
evidently the Jarubroo of the Asbaatee itineraries : their Ma- 
kidzue is the Ma/cadshee of Eboal Oiiardi; their Schwaiss, the 
Swakem of Browne; and their /u/^r, Djebotool and Zala, 
are the Djafeere , Djubeul and Zela of Borcbhardt. 
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The etymology of the names o( j4/Hcan king- 
doms and African cities must long, if not ever, 
remain an obscure subject ; two or three of the 
most considerable appear to me to have derived 
their names from Bedouin tribes who probably 
founded and at first inhabited them separately. 
Djennie [the ancient and vast commerce between 
which and the Portuguese settlements on the coast, 
is considered to have originated the much discus- 
sed name of Guinea (i)] may have been founded 
by part of the Bedouin tribe called Djeheyne, some 
of whom inhabit Darfoor, whilst one of their tribes 
still flourishes in the Hedjaz.. Kobbe, the capital of 
Darfoor, may owe its name to the Kobbar tribe ; 
Saiama and Dogh , south of the ]Siger, to the jE^- 
saJamat and Dogherme tribes ; fT'alet, to the Fel' 
lata; Melly, to the Maala; and the celebrated city 
of Haousa, to the Aouy-sye tribe. We read, in 
Burckhardt, that portions of all these tribes arc 
scattered throughout Bomoo. 

(i) Part of the coast of Guinea is stil] ^nominated the Ivory 
Co/at i this , and the circomstance of tlie Portuguese trade Nf ilh 
Djennie haviog been all directed to their most ancient settlement 
in the Isle of Arguin , and not to the coast of Guinea, inclines 
roe to suspect that the name of Guinea is rather to be derived 
from Gaena-nieii vrhich signifies elephant's teeth in the Jolcff 
language, which, from the maritime position of thai people, masl 
have been the first Negro language familiar to the Portuguese. In 
some of the very old maps, we may see the name of Gutneat^x- 
tended over the coast even north of the Joloffs. 
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I will now offer a few additional remarks on 
the Coast, from the j4ssinee to the Gaboon river, 
with an attempt to trace a sketch of the history of 
the geography of Guinea. 

The first map of Africa which comprehends the 
coast of Guinea, discovered, as Sanuto tells us, 
by Giovanni de Santarran and Pieftro Scovare in 
1471 (■), is that of John Scot, in the edition of 
Ptolemy in i5ao. The line of coast ia drawn in the 
parallel of 3' N. : from Cape Three Points to Cape 
Cano Corso or Cape Coast, is about 90 miles ; 
from the latter to the Rio daf^oita, i5o; and 
thence to the Lagos river, 25o. The river ^5wicc is 
placed about 1 00 miles west of Cape Three Points; 
the F'olta is traced about 2S0 miles inland; the 
Lagos, 36o; the Gaboon (the large basin of which 
is delineated about half a degree south of the line), 
750. The rivers Formosa y Forcado and Cameroon 
are delineated, as are also the islands oi Fetrumdo 
Po (under the name of Blandia), Princes, and St. 
Thomas. The Aowin country appears as Afviniada, 
but all the other names are Portuguese. 

Gryneeus, in i5J5, lowered the line of coast to 
2." S. , and traced the Gaboon river to i a° N. Ra- 
musio, in 1 55o , raised the coast again to 5° N. (3), 

(1) Olher authontiei Male in i45a. 

(a) Thus Bamuaio, in i55o, wai more correct ibau Muller, 
ID 1673, vrbo pbced Cape Coast in It' 5o' N.; or than D'Ad- 
ville, io his Speclil Map of 1739, wherein Cape Coast ia in 
4" 5i' N. 
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added ^enm, llie island of Annabona (t), and 
seems to have been the first who laid down St. 
MrHtkew, which our cruisers have looked for in 
vain. Forlani, in i562, raised Cape Tkrve Poir^s 
lo 7" N. , added Douma {Dahomey), Belajra 
(Bia/ra), and traced the river of Ca;?e Xopez far 
inland. Ortilias, in 1570, placed Dnkomeyon the 
f^oita, which he calls Rio dei Gado. Sanuto , in 
i58H, traced the Folta inland under iJie name of 
CoTwersion riper, and the Danger as the F^ucius 
Stationis; his F^ius Lncus and f^ueius Hegms 
aft also traced Far inland. Dauma of Dahomey is 
not in the map of Sanuto , as has been asserted ; 
but it is mentioned in his text as separated from 
Borrvoo by the desert o( Sutk. Mcrcator the elder 
traced ivro arms of the Cameroon river far inland, 
as be did the river Danger, under the name of 
Dangia. Hondius suppressed the arms of the Ca- 
meroon river, and placed Dawna ot Dafmmty at 
the source of a river 10" N. 

MercatDr the younger, in his map entitled 
Guimx noca descriptio, traced the Ancobra, or 
rirer of y^a;/m, to ro'* N. ; the ifib ^ofta, with se- 
veral western branches , to 12", or to the country 
of the Grlmd Accanes ; he placed Dahomey in 9°, 
between the P'olta and Lagos, the latter of which 
he represented as the largest river of the coast, 

(i) Annobona was uninhabited onlJl ihe slaves of a large 
European vessel, having murdered the crew, Fortuitously drifted 
ashore there, and originated the presenl race. 
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continuing it northwards to 12'.' His Zegzeg, Xa- 
banda and Corriseno correspond pretty nearly, 
both in name and situation , with our Zoogoo , 
Sanda and Coranza, Sanson , the first celebrated 
French geographer, in i65o, added nothing but 
Accara : indeed, his contributions to the science 
appear to have been much overrated in every re- 
spect. Meursius , in 16S6 , lovrered Cape Three 
Points to 4* 3o', abridged the inland course of the 
Lagos river, drew the lake Curamo communicat- 
ing with the Benin river, prolonged the Cameroon, 
and placed the capital of Btajra on its eastvn 
bank. De Lisle , in his latest map of Africa , that of 
1722, placed Ca^e Three Points in 4° 20', whence 
he traced the coast, about E. N. £., to the Lagos 
river, which he continued to 9° N. : he traced the 
Axim river to 8", the f^oUa to 10", the Boosem- 
pra , without a name , to 7" , and the Danger and 
Gaboon rivers due cast about 3oo miles. D'Anville 
shortened the coast between Assinee and Ardra 
to 5° (it had formerly occupied Q~ in the charts, 
and in some even 7^:}; he lowered the mouth of 
the P^oUa from G" to S" 38'; and FPliydah from 
6°4o' to 6° 20' (1). 

(1) D'Aaville's well Icdowd jealousy of the modest Oe Lisle 
here led bim to suppress that h!s predecessor had, io h!s map of 
Africa published seven years before, already shortened the coast 
between Assinee and Ardra to 6° , and towered fVhydali from 
6° 4o' to 6° 3o' N. Indeed it would seem, from the best astro- 
nomical observalions yet existing, that De Lisle was more cor- 
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lo D'Anvilie's Special Map of that part of Guinea 
between /sswii {Assmee) and Ardra^i), the moulh 
of the river bearing the former name is laid down 
in 5" N., but no longitude is assigned to it; in his 
General Map (3) it is placed "i 5" aS' E. of Ferro. In 
the Special Map the river expands into a lake about 
1 3 miles from its mouth, narrowing again at about 
25 miles, from which point it is continued N. E. 
to about 50 3o' N. The borders of the lake (3) are 
described as steep and barren ; those of the upper 
pari of the river, as rich and fertile , and inhabited 
by the Compos. A note , placed above the river in 
this map, records the assurance that it comes very 

rect In only reducing this Interval of theeoastto 6°, than D'An- 
ville in afterwards shortening it to 5°> De Lisle had placed Cape 
Coast within 6' of !ts proper latitude, seven years hefure D'An- 
ville laid it down iS' too much to the south. ) venerate ihe 
memory of D'Anville, bat we should also do justice to that of 
De Lisle , who first wrought that grand reform in geography 
which the astronomical observations in all parts of the world had 
BO long necessitated; for, until his time, Ptolemy continued to 
be the basis of every system. De Lisle knew the Bohr eLAbiad 
by D'Anvilie's own confession; and as the first who contracted 
Abyssinia to its true limits, at once raiting its southern Jron- 
tier ao° , h^deserves to be etqineotly recorded, even had he not 
corrected equally gross errors ia other parts of the world. 

(i) Carte particulihre de la partie principale de la Guin4e 
silu^e entre Issini et Ardra. April, 1739. 
(3) Cta-te de ta Cote de Guin^e. July, 1739- 
(3) In this lake, about five miles broad, is an island distinct 
from that on which Assoco, the capital, is placed, which is only 
foot miles from the mouth. 
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far from the interior, and presents a fall between 
rocks about So leagues from the sea. la the General 
Map, D'Anrille prolotngs the course still more, 
and westward instead of eastward of north , no- 
ting ab«ve it that the ancient Portuguese maps 
trace the river Sueiro da Costa very far from the 
interior, wherefore he concludes it to be the 
Jssmi. The natives of the interior believe the river 
Assinee to be a branch of the Tando, which rises 
in the mountains of the northern frontier of 
Ashantee (i). 

(i) D'Anville's authority for Assinee and iu neighbourhood, 
appears to have beea : La relation du Voyage au royaume' 
d'lssyny, par le phre Godefray Lc^er. Father Gonsaives , of 
the order of St' Dominic, visited the coast of Guinea in 16871 
in company with some other misdouaries- Zena, the ling of 
jissinSi, received them kindly, and entrusted two young Negroes 
to them, Aniahaand Banga, the former his own son, to be sent 
to i^/^nce fbc education. Gonsalves leACeriiier, one of his com- 
panions, in Assinee, [viho died there some years afterwards), and 
proceeded with the other missionaries to Pfhydah, vrhere they 
all died pretty nearly at the same period , and , as it was supposed , 
from poison. Father Loycr, who had just returned from a mission 
to the West Indies, was appointed hy Pope Innocent XII , in 
1700, to proceed to Guinea, according to his own request , to 
cqpvert the Negroes. Louis Aniaba had by this time miished his 
education, and Father Loyer determined to proceed to Assinee 
in the man of war which was appointed to convey the African 
prince home again. They, reached Assinee the a^tb of June, and 
the king Ahifini came from the capital, Assoco (situated in an 
island two leagues distant from the coast up the river] , to receive 
them. Tn testify his gratitude to the French for their generous 
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In D'Anville*s Special Map, Assumtee is placed 
north of Dinkara, of whi^ fVtisa and Jufer 

care of the prince Ahuba, he penDitted ihem to build a fort in 
his territory, cIoh to the brge river bearin|; the same name : the 
nun of war Itad b«eu furnished with an eitra number of odicen, 
nurines,and luilitary w this eSpectAtioD. The brancli of a tree 
was planted in the ground by the king's brother, in the presence 
of the French, who were all requested to touch it, and the laud' 
was thus made over to them. AOer this, the raplain of the French 
man of war and bis sute were conducted with much ceremonj 
two leagues up the river, to visit the ling and his capital- The . 
king's throne was a bed covered with tigers skins; his palace, a 
reed hut. In passing through the courts it was required lo4s- 
ceod a ladder, the bars of which were two feet distant, merely 
for the ceremony of descending again by another, which none 
bat the Negroes, who were accustomed iq this gratifying piece 
of ilate, could do without filing. The king wore an aggry bead 
in bis beard, which his 8ub}ects Talued at a thousand crowns, 
■nd bis two fatonrite wives stood behind him with two large gold 
handled swords on their shoulders. The captaut of the man of 
war and the priest were the only Europeans allowed to ^it ; not a 
word was spoken for the first hour, which was consumed in listen- 
ing to the most barharoos military music. The African prince 
seems very soon to have forgotten his obligations and ihe good 
breeiUsg he had acquired at Paris ; for the first &vour demanded 
by the king was that Captain Damon would for^ye the recent 
bad behavioH of his educated nephew. They were bountifully re- 
gated with large qtrantities offish, palatably cooked in palm oil, 
wildboar, and fowls. The king then desired toknow how hecoald 
coQlribnte to the construction of the fort'j the captain replied 
that he wished him to send down some brge stakes ; and three or 
four canoes fall, from fifteen to sixteen feet loug, were imme- 
diately transpOTted. The king was said to have large quantities 
of gold du^, which he Ud io the stalks of the bauanas, having 
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C IVarsaw and Tufel) are delineate'd as provinces. 
Adoom , which is i^rely a district of Ahanta, is 
extended 5(> mites inland, whereas the whole king- 
dom occupies but 20. The river Boosetnpra is 
traced to Dinkara. The miserable town of Com- 
menda appears as a kingdom, 18 miles long, which 
is also the breadth of the kingdom of Fe/u, a mere 
district of Fantee(i). Saboo, Atti and Dahoo are 

no occasion for it but m state emergencies, for it did not cost 
him tan pistoles a year for tbe provision and clothing for him- 
seltfind all hig wives. Loj'cradds that he was so avaricious, that, 
notwilhslanding his dignity, he went to markel himself to buy 
his own fish, or even a iiinffle yam, and made a harder bargain 
than the meanest of his slaves could have bad the face to do. His 
In^lher aud another powerful chief were gratified by the exclus- 
ive patent of purchasing fpins and powder on the coast : they 
also bought clolh and tobacco , and sent their staves to sell it to 
the people inhabiting the mountains in the rear of jimnee, by 
which they made a profit of from two to six hundred per cmt. 
The Dutch governor-general, Di Palmn, fearing that tlus new 
establishment of the French would be injurious to the Dutch 
commerce , cannonaded their fort in person , with a squadron of 
four vessels, and disembarked fifly Europeans in six canoes, who 
were cut to pieces by the natives on landing , with the exception 
of eleven who were made prisoners. But not long after their re- 
pulse of the Dutch, the French were compelled to abandon the 
fort from the want of supplies and the obstinacy of the captain of 
the man of war sent to relieve them- Their embarcation was so 
precipitate that the commissary of (he king , the surgeon , and 
three or four other Europeans were drowned on the bar. 

(i) Aluller reported Feiu (^Affetlu) as extending aoo miles 
inland. Muller's Afrikanische Landscha/i Fetu. Hamb. iGji, 
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kingdoms which we must have traversed in our 
first day's march, but never heard of. The western 
limit oiAssitmiee is on the meridian of CapeApol- 
loma, the eastern on that of Cape Coast (i) ; the 
middle point of its southern frontier is about one 
degree north of Gape Thtee Points ; no northern 
frontier is assigned to it, -P'Anville remarking, in 
a note, that he has no further information of the 
interior. J^aj powerjui is added to the name of 
this kingdom , which is made to contain six pro- 
vinces. Even Fantee \s distinguished as rich and 
powerful; the two kingdoms of Accron are under 
its protection , and Aqua is subject to it. The little 
river of Saccomo is burlesqued by the uame of 
jRib Grande^ and the town of Grand Accra is ten 
miles inland. Labodehas its boundaries, although 
it extends but three miles. Akim, very extensioe (p.), 

(i) Forlani, in i562 , lai<3 down Cape Coast m about 6° ao' 
E. of Greenwkh (taking Ferro as 17" ^i' W.); Dc Lisle , in 
173a, in^i' E.; D'Anville, in 1739, in 4^' E-j but 'o '749> 
in i" 16' E. ; Arrowsmith, in his two-sheet map of Africa in 
1802 , placed it ia a* ao' W. ; Dr. MacLay, in his Treatise on 
Jfavigalion, in 38' W.; Deraayae, in his chart of i8i4, in 
i"3'W. : the observations of the commissioners tu 1810, de- 
termined it to he in 1° 5i' W. 

(a) 1 cannot discover the authority foe the followioj^ extrava- 
gant account of Akim : " Od the west of Aguamboe lies the 
powerful state of Akim , sometimes denominated Akam , Achem, 
and Accany, which occupies almost all the interior of the Gold 
Coast, and is supposed by the natives to eitend to Barbary. 
The Accanese are represented as carrying on an extensive co m- 
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and rich in gold, is also called Grand Aceane, and 
contains three provinces, Akan,Kuakou{\), and 
Tafou, which adjoins mountains of the same name, 
, tehere there are gold mines. From Ningo to the Rio 
da VcMa is forty miles. Aquamboo, possessing ike 
s(M>ereiffiiy oi>er many states , occupies the interior 
from Akim. to the F'olta, orabont 70 miles : this 
river is about 3 miles wide at tfae mouth, and a 
note remarks that it is not navigated , and that its 
course is unknemn. The country from the yota to 
about 1 5 miles beyond Cape St. Paul, is called the 
kingdom of Coto or Lampey {1). Great Popo is 
3a miles M. E. of Cape St. Paul, and Juda or 
Fida {Tf^hydah) is ai miles N. E. oi Popo. The 
river Lagos, found onlyin the Carte gin^rale, and 
about 40 miles N. E. of TVhydah , is in 6" 3o' N. 
and 200 4'^' E- of Ferro ; the peninsula "•? which 
separates the lake of Cwamo from the sea , ^d. is 
ten miles broad instead of a hundred yards. Jaboo 

Bierce vith ^e interior kiogdoras o^ Africa ^ particularly 7b- 
nouv^ah, Gago and Itfeczara, by irhich Mourzouk, the capital 
of Feztan, ittmi to be intended." Leyden's Diseoveries in 
Afrita. The extent of this h'ttle African kingdom is thus made 
to rival that of the Russian empire. 

(i) All the Danish authorities insist that Quaoo is a province 
ot Amina; the name of the province, however, is inuch more 
6mlliar to me than that of the kingdom. 

(3)'Thi3 must be the Koto of the Modern part of an Uni- 
versal History, vol. (6, p. 386 : the name is unknown in this 
part of .4^'*^'* I unless it be a corrnpUoa of Akottim, an interior 
province. 
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is remaved far to the east of the accurate posilioa 
of De Lisle, and the Ayos (Hios) are noticrd , west 
oi Dahtaney, as a warlike nation of great extent. 

This rapid , but I fear tiresome, sketch of D'An- 
ville's map of Guinea, wherein towns and villages' 
are transformed into kingdoms and provinces, and 
wherein even the most petty districts are divided 
and subdivided almost to harlesqufc (i), shews how 
impossible it is, even for the most sagacious geo-* 
grapb^^T to construct a map of Africa on a med- 
ley of reports transmitted to Europe without iti- 
neraries or distances.. 

Even in the large and expensive map of the 
Gold Coasty by General Van der Bosch , published 
in Amsterdam about two years ago (2), there are 
two kingdoms of Arteouber, besides that of Aacim. 
Commerida is transformed into a kingdom , under 
the BtUne of Camani ; Adoom, which is the mari- 
tiaae distrid: of the insignificant state of Ahanta, 
is represented as a great kingdom , occupying 
a considerable part of the interior ; Assaniyn is 
pUc«d hebiad. Dmkara; Akimy behind Fantyn; 
Fetu, merely a district of the latter, appears as 
an iadep4!ndent kingdom ; Wiarsaa> is forgotten ; 

(1) Yet D'A#v3W adds, in a noM bo this Hap : " On aHoit 
" mSnw etprin6 a«ec plw. dq clKOosUnces \a c6te qui e»t entre 
'* AximelAearHf « U grandeur de cetle carte avoit pA dliw 
" £ii£Qsante." 

(3) Kaart van de Guid Kusl of Kusl Guinea. This map is 
bwMlifBlly enpaved, and on a large scale. 
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Aquamba occupies a vast extent of country ; and 
all the unknown regions of the interior are said to 
belong to the king of Ashantee (i). General Van 
der Bosch's publication, however, is more inte- 
resting than his map : he recommends his govern- 
ment to work the gold pits of Ahanla — to use their 
' influence in consolidating the smaller nations under 
the predominant powers — to purchase lands for 
all the subjects of the Netherlands who are willing 
to settle in Guinea — to establish fortified markets 
for European manufactures on the banks of the 
rivers in the interior — to make all the government 
Negroes free, and allow Ihem a daily pay — to cut 
roads — to aUow the council to act as a tribunal 
of justice in all criminal cases affecting the inter- 
nal policy of the projected colony — to give them 
the power of life and death in military crimes, but 
in civil offences of magnitude , merely that of 
sending the accused to Holland. M. Temminck as- 
sured me that the government intended to act on 
this advice forthwith. 

My course of the rapid (2) river P'olta, known 

(1) I mast liere be allowed the pleasure of ackaowledgiog ny 
obligation to M. Bartells, rurnnerly chief of the Dntdi fort at 
Boutrie, who politely (iirnished sat with a MS. map ot Ahanla 
and JVanaw , constructed from the ioformation and knowledge 
he had acquired durioga residence of some years on that part of 
the coast , and which confirmed the accoants 1 had preriously 
collected. 

(3) Adda island, in the mouth of the j^oiCa, fteems to bate 
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to the natives of the interior by the name of 
Adirri, and to those of the coast by that of Flou , 
must be a pretty close approximation to the truth, 
from the various data on which it is founded ; 
It the route crossing it to Boopee; 2"^ the route 
crossing it to Sallagha; 3'^ the route crossing it 
to Odeniee; 4**" th* navigation of the salt carriers 
from its mouth to Odentee, within four journies 
of Sallagha , and their route overland for the re- 
maining distance ; 5"" the navigation of Colonel 
Slarrenbourg ( i ) about 6o miles up from the 
mouth. I must again urge (2) the importance of 
this considerable river (thus traced inland for the 
first time, and abounding in fertile islands), to our 
views for advancing the British commerce and 
discoveries into the interior of Africa (3). 

been loog dimioisbing from die impetuosity of the current, ac- 
cording to the following sentence in Sanuto : " L'Isola da P^oUa 
" a pin tosto picciola che altrimcnte e h posto in ua golfo nel 
" quale sbocca il Game dello stesso name." 

(1) M. Slarreiibourg , colooel of engineers, who was member 
of council and secretary al Elmina Coslle, received an addition 
o( 2000 guelders per -annum to his pay (iroin the king of the 
Netherlands, in acknowledgment of his partial navigations of the 
Ancobra, Boosempra and Volta rivers ; and M. Hydecoper. was 
consoled for his personal risk and suCTeiiogs in an unsuccessful 
mission to Ashatitee, by being promoted to the government of 
Giamah, 

(a) Mission to Ashantee, p. 34.3. 

(3] D'Anville and other geographers have told us that this river 
was named f^olta by the Portuguese , on account of its rapidity ; 
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I have already given an outline of Isert's excur- 
sion into the Aquapim country, and of his ioumey 
' along the coast from Christiansborg to the VoUa. • 
The adilitiooal part of his route, which ap[tears in 
my map , is constructed from his account of the 
expedition of the Accras and the Danes against 
Augua in 1784. Isert crossed the f^olta, on this 
occasion, at a short distance from the mouth (its 
breadth being nearly 4 miles), landed in the Kre- 
pee or Kerrapay country (i), continued marching 

but Sanuto, citing his authoritiee, ezplaias it difTereatly ; " E u 
" chianoiDo coi! delh foUa percbe nel ritoraafe le navi caravclle 
" dali' isola di San TTiome, convcDgo venire a quelia costa per 
" potere £oa maggior agio poi venirsene in fspagna." This h a 
cnrious fact in the history ot navigation , for any maiiter of a ves- 
sel who now went bom St. Thomas' slo tbe VoUa, lo make bis 
departure for Europe, would be thought mad- Vessels proceed- 
ing from St. Tkonuu's to Europe, now cross the line to dbut 
s" 3o' or 3'S. , theo run wtlb the S. £. trades to 19' W. (for- 
merly as far a«a3* W. ),recross the line, generally carry iog the 
S. E. trades as &r as a" or 3* M. , where they are frequently be- 
calmed before Uiey Cdl in with the H. E. trades, which carry 
them into the variabtes <, or to about 29" N. : Aey always keep 
abflat 3oo milis to the westward in passittg the Cape f^erd 
islands, if possible. A Uverpool Vesfel once ran right up the 
coast from Elmina (o Cape Palmas in the tiarmattan Season, 
when the currents are reversed sometimes for hine days together, 
and made her passage within six weeks. Vessels beating up the 
coast , wliich is very dlEficalt , always avail themselves of the tor- 
nados, after which the currents remain reversed for several honrs. 
(i) Aomer is certainly wrong in stating Kerrapay to be Irt- 
butary to Askantee. 
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for ti hours, and encamped for the night in a plain 
environed by a forest of pklm-lrees, in the middle 
of which they found tolerably good water ; Tetxtu, 
a small village nearer the sea , was within view. 
The next morning they marched in 4 hours through 
a marshy and inundated country to AUoco, only a 
mile from the sea, and the tirst village belonging 
to the Augaans : there they entered a marsh (full 
of the Cyprus articuiatus), and engaged and de- 
feated the Auguans, i3 of whom were killed. The 
Accras burnt Attoco and Fouthe, towns close to 
the scene of action, and full of oxen and sheep , 
in spite of the remonstrances of the Dane.s. At five 
in the<evening they reached .:^j!t^ua , the capital, 
which they also burnt, as they did Attitoau, 
Uanaco, and Attapte, situated further inland. Two 
days afterwards they quitted the ruins of Augua 
and marched in Iwo' hours to PT^ay, a large town 
somewhat less than, the capital, and which shared 
the same fate , as well as Thebee , not far distant : 
theyshot all the oxen, sheep, goats, and pigs which 
they could not consume or take away; or, tying 
their legs, threw them headlong into the flames 
of the towns. Isert speaks of the Kerrapays of 
JVi^ as the most powerful race of Negroes ; he 
had seen several who were six feet and ahalf high, 
and some even more. He marched from Thebee to 
Quitta, a distance of about 8 miles, and thence, 
passing Ajuga, to PoUibra, a considerable town 
about 12 miles further eastward. There the negro 
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army increased to 4oi^o men, and attempting to 
penetrate inland through a country almost impas- 
sable, Ihey marched from midday to sunset, and 
passed the night in a forest of palm-trees. After a 
further march of four hours on the following day, 
they discovered the camp of the enemy near Fita, 
which is at the back of PoUibra, and defeated 
them Baally after seven hours fighting. Envoys 
were afterwards sent from the coast to Kreko, the 
nearest town of the Auguans , and a peace was 
concluded , by which the Danes were allowed to 
build a fbrt at Quiiia. 

' The distances between QmitOj Popo and Why- 
dafi , as estimated from the purnies of European 
travellers , do not altogether accord with the exist- 
ing astronomical observations. Isert considered it 
to be 5o German miles from Cliristiansbourg Caslie 
to Popo, by land ; i4 from Quiiia (i) to Popo, and 

(i) Norrij's observatioD placeiJ QuiUa in 6° a' N.; that of 
H. M, S.y^rgo, in 1803, in 5° 4^' ^.{iteiXieSaUing Instruc- 
tiom , published by Laurie and Whittle , and edited by Dahel ) ; 
in Demayne's chart (the master of H. M. S. Amelia), which 
Mr. Walker informed me was considered to be the best at pre- 
sent , Quilta h placed in 6° 3' N. ; in the observations cited as 
the latest by Norrie {Complete Epitome of Practical Naviga- 
tion, 1816), in 6" a' N. The chronometer of the Argo placed 
Quitia in i" 29' 3o" ; 1 had already shown, in calculating Me- 
redith''s and Isert's distances , that this lougiiude appeared to be 
about 10 miles in excess ( Mission to Ashantee, p. ■no); and 
Demayue's observation , which was then unknown to roe , giving 
i" 31' £., confirms what the investigation of the routes had led 
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10 from Popo to JVhydah. Others, who have i e- 
sided at Popo, conclude il lo he 60 English miles 
from Quitta to LUtle Popo , 20 from Little to Great 
Popo (which is now the least of the two), and 40 
from the latter to JVhydah ( i ), The town of 

me lo coDclude. Norrie places it in $7' E.| and, eveu taking 
Mr. Demajoe's observalion for the Voha , this still greater di' 
minution of ibe longitude is partly supported by Nuriij's " dis- 
tance of aj miles by land from tbe Volla lo Quitta," whicb, 
supposing only 21 to be made good boriiontally, would place 
Quilta ID about 1° lo'E. I eater into these details, dry as they 
are, lo show how much a series of patient astronomical obser- 
TalioDs is wanting along this coast : I would hope lo be placed in 
a situation to contribute to this desideratnm ; should 1 be disap- 
pointed of (hat sort of appoiutment in the new service which 
would permit me to do so, and which I may without presump- 
tion hope for, consiileriag the hazardous kind of service for which 
I have as yet been unrewarded, I must be content to correct my 
tnap bv the observations of others, bel'cr qualified from natural 
talent perhaps, but not from leal, patient study, or opportuni- 
ties. At alt events the public will recollect that the present map 
has been tbe first basis in aid of the geographical reform and dis- 
covery of this |>art of Africa : I only wish that 1 could have af- 
forded to have engraved it on copper, for the sake of distinctness , 
and foe the greater bcility in making partial reforms and addi- 
tions hcrea^r. 

(1) The Argo pbced Whydak in 6= i4' N., a-St'E.; De- 
mayne's chart, in 6" 18' N., a^ 37' E.j Norrie, in 6° 34' N., 
a" 13' E. Desmarchais described the kingdom of fVhydah, now 
a province of Dahomey, as containing " a6 provinces ;" Isert 
justly doubted if it comprehended even as many villages. Laiandc 
hag told us (in the Memoir before cited), that lite Malays 
spoken of by Desmarchais , come firom the environs of the Nth 
5 
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IMile Popo occupies the beach between the sea and 
the river, a breaddi of about a furlong (i). This 
river, which appears to be the Jakin of D'Anville, ' 
receives the fVest rwer, running from Lagos. The 
Mahees navigate it when they bring down their 
ivory for sale to Popo; and I expect, from all their 
reports, that it will be found to rbe in the rocky 
mountains of their country, and to skirt the west- 
ern boundaries oi Dahomey. Part of the European 

lo Ardra (the ncighboDr o( ffhydah), tod are three montlis 
in perfaroiiog ifae iowtaty oa horseback : (his I doubt , as well as 
his inlbmuat's report ot the visit of the Armeniant to Cape 
Coast; but it would certualy be an iuteresliug experimeat to 
forward a letter from Coonuusie, addressed lo Uic British consul 
at Cairo, to deoaonstrate die iuterconrse existing between north 
and south Africa : I have not the least doubt oF its reaching 
him , if the promise of a trifling reward were affiled. 

(i) The wader of this river is too brackish to drinl, and the 
inhabitants of Popo are compelled to dig holes, from i4 to i6 
feet deep, whence an abnodance of fre«h water issues, and within 
which thej 6s puncheons without bottoms , so as lo form a kind 
of well. Coniideriog that the river is not a furlong from the sea 
at the most distant part, that the soil is to appearance enlirelf 
composed of sand , and that the holes are dug in thb narrotE in- 
terval, 1 had hoped that the water thus Found was Uiat of the 
river (the mouth of which is blocked by sand] making itriray 
to the ocean, and sutficiently corrected of its brackithness by 
filtering throogh the intervening bank of sand : but eiperi meal 
has disappointed my expectation , anil convinced me Ih^ mere 
filtration, on however large a scale, cannot produce this salutary 
efiect on brackish water; these, therefore, must be springs is- 
suing from aa argillaceous bed beneath the sand. 
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goods received in exchange for this ivory, are ex- 
changed for cowries on the coast', with which they 
buy salt at QuUta, to carry inland for sale on their 
return home. D'Anville's river J?u/rote is the broad 
but shallow stream forded in the early part of the 
route from Grigcehee to Abomy^ and which Isert 
also notices as insigniBcant, although Dalzel, con- 
tradicting himself, delineated it as the continua- 
tion of the' large river Zag-o* (i).- 

Abomy has been described by Lambe, Snelgrave, 
Norris and Dalzel , all of whom , as well as several 
others in the service of the African Committee , 
have visited it. Dalzel's History affords us no in- 
formation on the geography of the interior (2) ; 
and even as relates to that of his own route , is 
inexcusably contradictory, for he places this ca- 
pital 108 miles distant from the co^t in a straight 
line, although he admits that the whole of his 
journey was but gG miles (3). Lambe made it 200 ; 

(i) Kvenia AiTOwsmith's two-sheet map of j^ica, dedicated 
to the AGricao Association , ia 1803 , the river Lagos is made to 
flow across the route to Abomy. 

(a) The ffatjis ( mentioned by Oldeadorp as netghbonrs of 
Sokko)f Allimi, Bombra, Bumbrongs,9iid Petckaries, ««■•- ■> 
-Wtw I never heard of, are reported by die Danish and German 
authors as inhabiliB); remgle parts of the interior of Guinea. 
See the Appendix of Routes, Mission to Ashantee, p, ({Si. 

(3) Da)iel, governor ia chief of the British settlements on the 
GoM Coast, possessed, it is true, the rare merit in a servant of 
the African Committee, of contrihutiag some little to onr know- 
ledge of the country be gpTemed ; but he was extremely inac- 
5. 
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Norris, 112; Isert,8o; Mr. Jarvis concluded it to 
be no more than 70 miles. I have alreadjr submit- 
ted the policjr of establishing a residency in this 
capital, being one of the most important stations 
for our further progress in the interior : the pre- 
sent king has more than once expressed his anxiety 
to renew his acquaintance and connection with 

curate and superficial in his observalions : indeed, I tliink his 
pretending that Mr. Abson, the governor of f^fydah, put all 
the pamphlets pro el con on the slave trade question lato his 
pocLet when he'went to Abomy, translated them all extempore 
to the Ung, who patientlj' heard them through, altboi^h fre- 
qaently inteerupted by itate affiurt, and then summed up a long 
logical speech in reply (hnmaiKly in iavour of the continuation 
of the slave trade of coarse], tihicb occupies several quarto pages 
of Mr. Daliel's book; this, I think, was an insult to the common 
sense of the Britisli public. The speech was no doubt written by 
some European, who, like Mr, Dalxel,foaDd the slave trade very 
profitable. Poor Mr. Abson was known to be an easy, simple man, 
and so proverbullj indolent, as not even to take the trouble of 
making out the accounts of what the Committee owed him, and 
who were , firom this singular disposition , considerably bis debtors 
at his death. ] dare say he never even read, much less dreamed of 
transbting this bundle of European political pamphlets intoa Negro 
language : we shall next hear of our pamphlets on the finance and 
bullion qnestions being transbted for the edification of the Loo- 
Cltoos. This speech , however, has been frequently quoted as ge- 
nuine. I observe iu the prebce of the History of the Revolu- 
tions of Morocco, written by Captain Brail hwaite in lya^, tiiat 
the author was obliged to quit England for Africa before the 
pnblication of his book, being appointed governor of Cape Coast 
for the African Company ; and , it is added , that a complete and 
exact description oftliat part of Africa, so little known, was es- 
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the English (i)^, My position oi Bddaggry, on tlie 
authority of Mr. Jarvis, is too much to the east- 
ward if Isert's report be cocrect (2). 

The river Lagos is equally, if notmore impor- 
tant than the P^oHa for the introduction of our 
commerce into the interior of Africa , and for the 
gradual progress of exploratory expeditions. Al- 
though no other person eyer heard of what Mr. 
Robertson's informant assured him, " that canoes 
have come from Timbudoo to Lagos in 3 days," 
yet it is very certain, from the details afforded 
me by Mr. Jarvis, who resided 3 years at Lagos, 
that the slaves who were brought there from the 
JSiger^ invariably declared that they were conveyed 
the greater part of the way by water; and it is 

pected from hini , as a maa of much observation and experience , 
having been, saccessivety, an oflicer in the navy of Queen Anne, 
a lieutenant in the Welsh fiuilcers, an ensign in tlie guards, se- 
cretary to the English embassy at Venice , in command of an 
expedition to St. Lucia and St. Vincent, the 6rst gentleqian 
volunteer at the siege of Gibraltar, and the companion of Mr. 
Russell in his misson to Marocco. French translation, Amster- 
dam, i73i.Perhaps the public etpectation, thus expressed nearly 
a hundred years ago , of knowing something of Africa through 
diis governor's admioistratioa, would not have been disappointed, 
'£ he had been sent out as the servant of the Brituh goyeniment 
instead of the Afiican Company. 

(i) Misiion to Ashantee, p. 34o. 

(3) Sir George Young reported Badaggry as on the coast; il 
is from 5 to 7 miles distant , aod the tide of the West riyei , 
from LagoSj ascends thiu (ar. 
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^Iso certain that the caaoes in which they atrive 
at Kosaiy and which this gentleman had seen , are 
in size, make, and accommodation incomparably 
superior to any canoes known upon the coast (i). 
Other details are' given in my account of die ex- 

(i) " The rcaident traders at Lagos speak bmiliarly of Tim- 
bactoo, and assert with confidence that canoes have come from 
ihence to Lagos in three dajs. Th!s account heing coD6Tined bj 
the Ashaotees, 1 have no reason to doubl." Hotes on Africa, 
p. agi. This is not the wbole of the excess of geographical know- 
ledge ascribed to the Ashanlets , who candidly assured me m their 
own ccninlry, as I have beUK stated, that thej knew nothing of 
the Coaii beyond the environs of the T^olta , or of the interior 
east of Dag'wumba or north of Kong ; which was all the know- 
ledge (he Moorish visitors and the slaves of the more interior coun- 
tries, who had passed (brongh other bands before they reached 
theirs, ascribed to ibem ; and their eastward expeditioa , related in 
the present Work from Romer, is a farther confirmation. A Hew of 
them might accidentally have heard of the large river io the interior, 
bat I am sare th<^ had not even curiosity enongh to make a siD||le 
enqniry about iL Mr. Roberlson gives them credit , however , lor 
extent and minuteness of knowledge, to a degree which I never 
met with even in a Moor. " The ^i/mw fees appear to have more 
correct ideas of the geography fA Africa than any other nation 
which has communication with Europeans. They speak with con- 
fidence relative to the course of the Niger, which they call In- 
sukessej', and gay that it continues its course eastward nntS it 
&lls into the lake Bandou, wbidi receives besides many odter 
great rivers , and that it discharges its waters by three arms , 
which divide and h\\ into the sea by many branches in the Bights 
of Benin mA BittfrU, in the Gulf of Guinea, each, by its 
lAagtiittide , a great river even in the dry seasbn." (p. mo-) Is 
this part of the valuable information which this African trader 
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pedition'of Peter Browne (i). Let as now hope 
Uiat so favourable an opportunity for penetrating 
into the interior, as that afforded by Ae imritation 
of the king of Kosie , will not agairr be slighted , 
and that a Sfnlatlo will never again be pawned off 
as an Englishman on an African monarch , who 
had until that moment formed an exalted idea of 
while men (2). I have already suggested that the 

(who lias aUo discovered, ij- his fireside in Liverpool, that 
Park made grots gcQg^phical blimders when residing in San- 
taading'), boasts of baving received from Mr. Janes, whose 
cause and qualifications he so wannly advocates at the eipence of 
troth? 

(1) Mitsion to Ashantee, p. aaS. 
■ (a) The British goveromeDt, by taking oor valuable setlle- 
moits on the Gold Coast into their own hands , and by throwing 
the trade open to the wholesome competition of free merchants , 
by tbis wise resolniion, as auspicious to the increase of British 
tiommerce as it is to the discovery and improvement of Africa , 
has given the admiring continent a noble prqof that the absnrd 
and disgraceful act of Charles II , in 16^7', which gave and ac- 
corded , l%e ome of the popes of the darkest ages , to the African 
~ Company, tbe whole coast , with its rivers , harbours , and all the 
adjacent countries , from Salee to the Cape of Good Hope, to 
eoioy in exclusive commerce for a thousand yean , is con- 
demned by the present monarch , his ministers , and tbe country , 
as an uOwarrantable and tyrannical invasion not only of the British 
ConAitntion, but of the laV of nature and the hw of nations. 
This act of a civilised monarch reminds me of a deed of one of 
the savage ancestors ofthe king of Ashantee, which I omitted 
to affix in a note to that part of the king's letter which attndes to 
it. We are bonnd, in jastice as well as humanity, to mitigate 
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river Lagos,may flow from the great lake in ffio, 
which the Portuguese mulatto, resident in Abomy, 
the barbarilies of these beDigfated nunarcbs , by reporting every 
redeemiag aclion which truth acknowledges and records as due 
to them : I do not pretend to determine whether the following 
was the impulse of generosity, vanity, or policy; but the fact is 
enough. 

When the conquest of Dankara was meditated, (onthepre- 
text of its monarch having violated some of the wives of the 
. young Ashanlee king, who had been appointed to accompany 
the embassy to Dankara, announcing the death of Sai Aquiss! 
and the accession of Sai Codjo , to mark it with the most flatter- 
ing solemnity), the Dutch governor-general readily advanced a 
considerable quantity of arms and powder to the king of Dankara, 
on trust, and even furnished him with a few Europeans and some 
small cannon , from his dread of the ruin of a monarcb who was 
^le zealous and powerful patron of the commerce with the Dutch 
settlements. Notbing could resist the military genius of the A^~ 
antees, wbo knew no trade but war, and felt conBdent, from the 
success with which they had subdued kingdom after kingdom 
from the time of their emigration , that they were destined \fy the 
Fetish to be the rising nation of that age and country. The king 
of Dankara , his bravest chiefs , and the flower of his army, felt in 
a series of sanguinary battles , wherein Bosnian and Bardot assure 
US that 100,000 men fell on both sides ; an absord exaggeration, 
(to be attributed to their ignorance and awful impressions of 
iite Askanteei), hut at the same time a curious veriGcation of 
tlie extent of the conflicts and the armies, as alledged by the 
Moors and Negroes at Coomassie. The whole kingdom of Dan- 
kara lay at the mercy of the Ashanlee monarch, irritated by in- 
sults, injuries, and the most obstinate and destructive resistance. 
The Dutch governor-general dwelt hut little on the loss of the 
considerable sum of gold the slain monarch was indebted to bin 
for 'supplying the means of resistance ; hi£ Ibonghls were entirely 
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reported to Sne]graye as the fountain of several 
large rivers which empty themselves into the Bay 
of Guinea. 

According to Bruns, whose authorities are Smith 
and Benzel , the river Formosa ceases to be navi- 
gable for large vessels at ^{6o , 4? miles from its 
mouth, or only 3o according to D'Anvillc. Bruns 
does not mention the distance from j4nbo to Aga- 
dion, where there is a market and the ruins of a 
Dutch settlement. The French travellers Flotte 
and Landolphe, reported Agathon. as 46 leagues 

and anxlouBly occu[ned by the dread of the vengeance of the con- 
qseror, a vengeance we might almost call legitimate in a barba- 
roDB monarch. But the generosity of the savage, founded partly 
on nugnanimily, partly on policy, and partly on vanity, relieved 
and astODighed the European , who, whilst be feared the physical 
force of thia African Cyrns , despised his nature and pided his 
barbarism. The embassadors of Sai Cudjo, (he very chiefs who 
had bled in die sanguinary combats the Dutchman bad nouriihed, 
presented themselves at Elmina Castle, with the fnll amount of 
gold in payment for the guas and powder supplied on loan to the 
king of Dankara. They put it into the hands of the governor- 
general, with this message : " The king of Danktira put shame 
"" on the lace of Sai Cudjo and of the Ashanlees. Sai Gudjo held 
" his sword over the king of Dankara, and he is dead, and Sat 
Cudjo stands on all the king of Daniara'i people ; but the 
Ohennies ( chiefs } tell him that the king of Dankara owed 
much gold to the Dutch governor for guns and poivder; so 
now , as the country belongs to him , Sai Cudjo must pay the 
" gold , and he must tell the Dutch governor to be the same good 
firiend to him, which he was to the king of Dankara, whose 
" bad head the Dutch govouor did not well know-" 
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from the month; D'Anville laid it down as only 
45 miles. The former give no distance from Aga- 
tkon to the capital of Benin, hut merely speak of 
the goodness of the road. Kiins says it is 8 miles; 
and Mr. Brown of Liverpool , who was killed in 
Bertin, con^dered it to be i5o miles from the 
mouth of the river (i). The river of .S^nih is said 
to fall into the Formosa a8 leagues from its 
mouth, and Gatto, where the French had a settle- 
ment, to he 20 miles from the shore (2). D^Anville 
places a country called Istanna, N.,£. , and Isago 
N. W. of Benin. The people of Usa adjoining the 
Formosa are said to live by piracy and robbery. 
Bruns describes the capital of JVaree as 36 G. 
miles from the mouth of the river Ftavado, 18 
miles distant from that of Benin, and flowing very 
far from the interior. The extent of the kingdom 
of Waree is estimated at 46 G. miles, E. by S. 

(i) Mr. BobertMo saji that rt vru Mr. Brown^ own lanlt. I 
am iafonked that the kiag of Benin , who freqaestly mabcB it 
" bis royal pteasDre to grt drank," wantonly srJereil the death 
of the while man in one of theie moments of madncH; and when 
infanned of it on recovering his sentcs, manifested the );reatest 
sOTTfiw, aod, 1^ waj of atonemeBt, ordered all those to be killei), 
whoi, in obedience to hit own orders, bad been roncemed in the 
tragedy. 

(a) It appears to me omprobable that Benin formerly paid tri~ 
bute either lo Gma or Jennie, as has been asserted on the au- 
thority of De Barros, who wrote it Ogane. Perhaps there is 
some gr^t contrdling power east of Tarriba, aad not yet 
heard of. 
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The information of Nicholls , the traveller of 
the African Association , who died at Calabar, is 
very vague, and trifling. The Aqua country was said 
to extend far to the eastward; the Hotvatt and 
Boring countries were described as two journies 
N. E. oi Duke's Town, which, as he neither men- 
tions the time or distance of the navigation from 
Parrot Island, cannot be laid down in the map ; 
neither can any other of the small towns which he 
speaks of. Egbo Young told Mr. Nidiolls " that 
Cross rwer came further down than they ever at- 
tempted to go , being stopped by an immense fall 
of water which they hear for several hours before 
they reach it, and beyond which the land becomes 
much higher." (i) Mr. Nicholls intended to have 
gone as far as be could up this river, before he set 
out for the interior (2). 

(i) Ib Adelimg tbe Kalabari art utd to speak the mum lan- 
guage as the Ibos (coDsidered by physio I ogi its ai tbe -lomit link 
ID the chain of humaD beings), who make var with Igttn add 
Eoo {Bio); and the Kalabari are said to war with tbe antiiro- 
pophag^ of Bibi, and to be neighbours of lUokki, which he says 
must be the same as Makokio, written Ansiko by Da^er. Tbese 
are the odIj clues 1 can find for future euquiries in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

(») Mr. Nicholls reports {Proceedings of the African Aiaocior 
tion, vol. a, p. 385, 3^, ^oi, 4^7] Aijua Town as 3 miles 
east of Vuke's Town, and 3 miles from Old Calahar ; Creek 
Town as in a little creek 8 miles long; Henshaw Town as 
3 miles from Calabar, and 5 west of Duke's Towm John 
Ambo's Town as i mQe from Calabar, and i mile N. E. hj E. 
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I find no other mention of Gaboon, than that 
" the king, whose dominion extends to Cape Lo- 
pez, resides in an island i5 miles above the mouth 
of the river; that the country is called Pongo, and 
that the bai4>arism of the natives makes it very 
dangerous for Enropeans to visit it." (i) The native 
name of the Gaboon country is- Empoongooa; it 
' is only a secondary chief who resides at Dambee 
or Koemg Island, and their united dominions do 
not extend any thing tike so far as Cape Lopez. I 
visited iVaong-o, the residence of the king, about 
45 miles from the mouth of the river, and found 
the people courteous, hospitable and intelligent : 
indeed, I would rather trust myself in their hands 
than in those of any other African nation yet 
known to me (2). 

I have groped through almost all the old voyages, 
in the hope of finding some satisfactory geographi- 
cal details of the countries between Assinee and 
Sierra Leone; but the data are so vague and tri- 
fling, that, feeling I must already have sufficiently 

from Duke's Town ; Parrot Island as a5 miles from Tom Salt 
Point, and g or 10 miles io circuinfereDce ; Jamei Island h 
near it, but much smaller. Nicholts's town of Eericock has lately 
been transformed into a kingdom , under the name of Acricock. 
IVolwrtson's Notes on Africa. 

(i) Tableau historique des ZMcouverles el ElabUssernens 
des Europ^ens dans le nord et dam Vouest de I'Afrique, tra- 
duit par Cany. Paris , an la, p. aag. 

(3) Mission to Ashahlee, c. XUi. 
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tired the patience of the reader with dry geogra- 
phical discussion (in my anxiety to make this litl\e 
Essay as complete as possible , without being an 
incumbrance to an African IraVeller), I would 
blend the little which seems to be known of the 
geography, with what I have been able to collect 
of the history of these nations; and thus conclude 
by adding a sketch of the monarchs and their 
subjects, as a supplement to that which I furnished 
of thieir eastern neighbours, in my account of the 
mission to Ashantee. It must be recollected, how- 
ever, that I am merely compiling the scattered 
accounts of others , in the present , and therefore 
cannot vouch for the truth , as in the former in- 
stance; but I have not the smallest reason for 
doubt. 

It is as interesting as novel to contemplate the 
actions of the heroes and statesmen, whom the Ne- 
groes venerate as illustrious exceptions to the supine- 
ness of their race. I do not, however, believe these 
exceptions to be so rare as we imagine ; and the 
histories of Agay and some others of the Ashantee 
chiefs and ministers, which I have submitted, sup- 
port my impression. The barbarian must be ori- 
ginal; if he becomes eminent, it is by the force 
of his own genius; he cannot study or copy the 
course and character of others in the page of his- 
tory; he acts upon his own impulse , and shapes 
his own career. In the fine arts, originality is the . 
great object of our search, the criterion of genius, 
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(he theme of our admiration : why should we not, 
from the same feeling , seek and prize whatever is 
original in the history of man? Naturalists have 
too often overlooked their own species in their 
travels , and the insects of a remote country are 
sometimes better known than the people. 

When the Caroos inhabited part of the region 
of the Folgas or Foulahs, the latter; after an ob- 
stinate warfare , were compelled to have i^ecourse 
to 3 stratagem to reduce them to subjection. The 
Caroos venerated a sacred pond on a mountain , 
where they dedicated the spoils of (heir wars, be- 
lieving that their first parents descended on that 
spot from heaven. The Folgian oracles counselled 
their disheartened warriors, to throw secretly into 
this pond some fish cooked without being scaled, 
forbidden food, and a profanation in the eyes of 
the Carpos. Horror struck at this prodigy at first, 
they afterwards suspected and accused one another 
— passion impelled them to a civil war — they first 
destroyed their own countrymen, and then be- 
came the prey of their crafty enemies. Their ge- 
neral, Sokwalla, was killed in Ibe last effort to 
repulse the invaders , and his son, Flonikerri, suc- 
ceeded him but to seal the submission of his dimi- 
nished followers to the conquerors. Dreading some 
wild effort of despair on the part of these gloomy 
warriors, Flansire, the'king of the Folgians, de- 
termined to reconcile and naturalize them by 
his generosity. He espoused the sister of their 
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chief, and consigned them to his patcma] govern- 
ment. 

Flonikerri and his people , diverted from their 
gloom, soon felt less dependent, for an opportu- 
nity occurred of acquitting their obligation to 
their generous conqueror. The king of Bio Cestos 
declared war against the Folgians, whose monarch 
magnanimously confided the command of his army 
to his brother-in-law Uie Caroo chief. His ultimate 
success was enhanced by the dangers and difficul- 
ties of the war, and he returned covered with 
glory. Flansire, the exalted monarch who had thus 
won this grateful hero, was himself the vassial of 
Mendimo , the king of Manoo , a country imme- 
diately behind Folgia. Mendimo died, and his death 
was attributed to the poisons or spells of his bro- 
ther Maniinassa, who hastened to drink quoni to 
exculpate himself, and happily vomited the drug 
without injury. The powerful accusers of Mani- 
massa, who had conspired to keep him from the 
throne, withheld the customary reparation. The 
injured prince swore t&at he would complain to 
the spirits of his fathers, and seek more worthy 
subjects : he fled to dte Gallas, a people north- 
west of Manoo, and a name spread from Abyssinia 
to the Gambia , or from the eastern to the western 
coasts of Africa. The Gallas were a savage , brutal 
race , without a chief, without laws, without hu- 
manity, who knew not to obey or to govern. Ma- 
niraassa artfully persuaded them that they needed 
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a chief, both for their good and safety; and they 
at length elected this ambitious stranger , and 
pledged him a tithe of their grain, their fruits, and 
their game , as a token of their obedience. But the 
Gallas soon became discontented with the pre- 
sumption of their chief, and Manimassa with the 
freedoms of his subjects : he implored the assis- 
tance of Flansire, whose daughter he had married. 
Flonikerri was again invested with command, and 
again triumphed. The panic struck Gallas accorded 
that deference to their stranger chief, from fear, 
which they knew not how to grant from policy. 

Flansire was anxious to bestow on Flonikerri 
some substantial mark of his favour and admira- 
tion; and he first suggested , and then granted, 
the request of the hero, to attempt the conquest 
of the fertile territory of Cape Mount for himself 
and his faithful Caroos , on condition that he and 
his successors held the crown of the kings of Folgia. 
The Veis, who inhabited this country, maintained 
many sanguinary conflicts with the Caroos, whom 
they intimidated by their poisoned arrows; but at 
length they presented themselves to Flonikerri, 
with their caps on their heads, as a sign of their 
submission. At his request , they fell with their 
faces to the earth. He quitted his tent, walked on 
their prastrate bodies , commanded them to rise, 
and sealed an alliance by eating the flesh of fowls 
with them, the- blood having been previously 
sprinkled on both parties. 
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The solicitude and address of Flonikerri in gain- 
ing the hearts of his new subjects, was interrupted 
by the ungrateful son of Manimassa, who invaded 
the infant kingdom with an overwhelming army. 
The Caroos were yielding to the odds , when Flo- 
nikerri made a hole in the ground with his lanCe , 
large enough to receive his foot, and swore never 
to stir from it ; his inspired soldiers snatched the 
victory from the shouting enemy, but forgot it 
in their sorrow for their king, who had fallen, 
covered with the hostile spears. His subjects con- 
cealed his death as long as they could , for they 
knew that his name alone protected them from 
their enemies. 

Fillymangua , the brother of Flonikerri was 
elected as his successor ; he enlarged the infant 
kingdom by subduing the Pui Monoos, the Quojas, 
and the Quillijas. He made Tomby his capital , 
where he was soon after poisoned by his own sub- 
jects. His kinsman Jemma was elected regent 
during the minority of the infant princes : he 
proved the Numa of the rising state ; but the young 
monarch Flansire, like another TuUus, impa- 
tiently interrupted the peace' which had existed 
through the regency, and urged that the fame of 
his father and his ancle demanded bis emulation of 
their glory, by tiie aggrandizement of his kingdom. 
He raised Mi army, passed the rivftr Maquebarri , 
and possessed himself of the territories behind 
Sierra Leone. Like Alexander, this negro hero di- 
6 
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vided bis conquests amongst his generals : the go- 
vernment of the states behind Sierra Leone was 
bestowed on Candaqualla; SelboeJe was dignified 
by that of tbc provinces of the Rio das Palmas ; 
Sytre was recompense'd by those adjoining the Rio 
das Galinhas. 

Ibe peace which succeeded was interrupted by 
the news that Falma, a native of Dogo , had ex- 
pelled Candaqualla from his government. .The vice- 
roys of Palma and Galinha were ordered to raise 
their forces, and follow their king , who had left 
his wives, his children, and the government of 
his kingdom in the hands of his brother Gammina, 
and hastened to recover his provinces. He soon 
learnt that these viceroys, his favourite generals, 
had conspired with his perfidious brother to de- 
pose him. He preserved his firmness and courage , 
and resolutely embarking his troops, descended 
the river Galinhas to the mouth , and traversed the 
arm of the sea to the Banana Isles , to take under 
his protection those of bis new subjects who had 
fled from Sierra Leone on Falma's invasion of it. 

This Falma had been an interpreter to the king 
of Dogo , who ordered his ears to be cut off on 
his being surprbed with one of the king's wives. 
Falma felt the more impatient under his punish- 
ment, as it had been thitherto customary to visit 
that offence by a fine of money and slaves. He dis- 
sembled his resentment, however, until time had 
moderated the anger of the king of Dogo. He then 
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found an occasion to urge to Uie monarch with 
equal force and moderation, that as be had been 
pleased to change the customs of the country in 
his case, he must accord his 'just demand, that 
whoever might hereafter be found guilty of the 
same offence , should be punished in the same 
manner, wi&out respect of rank; otherwise he 
should be the only one in the kingdom bearing this 
new mai^ of infamy; he concluded, dlat if the 
king did not justify himself by according this de- 
mand, he would complain to. Belli and the Janna- 
nas, and make all the paths resound with his 
wrongs. The king was astonished j he dared not to 
accord the demand of Falma , since it might com- 
pel bim to make enemies of the faTOurites and 
most powerful men of his court ; yet his supersti- 
tion sorely disqirieted him with the apprehension 
tiiat the spirits would listen to the complaints of 
Falma. He extricated himself by seizing the pro- 
Tiuces behind Sierra Leone from the viceroy of 
Ftansire , and giving the government to Falma to 
quiet him. 

Flansire , with the aid of some whites , besieged 
Falma in a village to which he had retired , cut 
through the pallisades and double rows of trees by 
which it was fortified, and set the whole place in 
flames by fire brands and blazing arrows. Falma 
escaped with difficulty, and Candaqualla was firmly 
reestablished. Flansire hastening bark to recover 
his kingdom, learnt on his way that his brother 
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had not only supplanted him, hut violated hi^ 
wives , massacred hi% children , and had boldU 
encamped to dispute his passage over the river 
Galjnhas. His sorrows and his dapgers were further 
aggravated by the intelligence that the Gobe Ha- 
noos had revolted, laid waste the district of Bau- 
wala, and carried off the inhabitai^ts ^ slaves. 

Unsubdued hy this accumulation of unmerited 
misfortune, Flansire crossed the Rio Novo and 
hastened to attack his brother. 'Hie battle was ob- 
stinate and sanguinary; Flansire still doubted of 
victory, when one of his flanking parties , stealing 
through a wood, surprised some soldiers of the 
enemy in the act of burying their rebfil chief. 
They fled , leaving three human victims laden with 
chains , whom they were about to sacrifice on the 
grave; the panic spread, and Flansire commemo- 
rated his victory by a general amnesty. He lost, no 
time in reducing the GobeManoos, and lived in 
peace at Tomby, until the Dogos , under ^e pre- 
tence of avenging the death of the unnatural Gam- 
mina, compelled him , by their superior numbers, 
to retire for a moment to the island o^ Mapag in 
the river Ilizoge. His genius again extricated hini;< 
for having thus enticed the invaders into a straggl- 
ing pursuit of bis subjects, in canoes, he put them' 
to flight, and established the tranquillity of his 
kingdom. 

I believe this little Essay and the Map offer a fair 
statement of our knowledge and information. The 
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Benin and Coi^o hypothesis are too well known 
for me to detail, and are merely to be added to 
the list. For my own part, I think there is no ctrni- 
parison between the value of the time which has 
heen spent in the discussion, and that of the sniaS 
sura of money which is necessary for the ocnlar 
demonstration of this important geographical 
problem . 

' Half the expence of our former onfortuaate es.- 
paditions (i), appropriated to a firm and gradual 

(i) I observe that Mr. Jackson has written a long article in an 
Oriental MisceBany, on Ae subject of the MS. wb!cb I brought 
from Ashantee, detcnptive of Mungo Park's death, in which he 
seems to say that 1 was uncandid in not publishing a loag ex- 
planatory letter which he submits as being addressed to me wilh 
his transbtion of the MS. : really 1 do not recollect having re- 
ceived such a letter, ^though I am sure that it is much more 
likely for me to have forgotten it , than for Mr. Jackson to be 
in error on the subject; especially as it does not even now ap- 
pear to me, after the perusal, that I should bare been justified 
in intruding so long and unnecessary a private document on the 
public : it would {airly have subjected me to the tmputatioD of 
book-making. Without entering into Mr. Jackson's reply to the 
Quarterly Review, I will merely venture to submit, from the 
elemeotary knowledge of die' Arabic language which twelve 
months assiduous study has yielded, that it is impoBsible that 
akkadtut can mean , and they tied or fastened them , as Mr. 
Jackson insists (com his colloquial knowledge of the Ungvage; 
lor although the root akada, to bind, may be (bund even in 
Schcid, every student knows that it can only assume the termi- 
nation an in the future dnal , which it cannot be, since it has 
not tbe prefix characteristic of this tense, which would make it 
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Advance from our settlements on the Gold Coast ,~ 
and the economical and legitimate establishment 
of residences to keep op and extend the intercourse 
these limited but constant enterprises might ori- 
ginate, would, I am sure, not merely conduct us 
to the Niger, but establish us upon it in three or 
four years ; an object which such vast, disquieting, 

takadan in the active voice , aisumed by Mr. Jackson : again it 
has DOl the affixed pronoun which his tnnsblioa woold require , 
nuking !t takadahoom. I certainly am snrpriaed at ^r. Jackson's 
remark, that " he is at a loss to imagine how it could have been 
rendered into two maids in the vessel;" for we find akadaoo 
^ven as andlla in Castell (whose aothority is preferred even to 
that of Golius ) , as well as !n Richardson, the dual of which is 
akadani, or, neglecting the vowel points, as the Africans do, 
akdan, two maids. I had concluded this to he the meaning, im- 
probable as it seemed, when on submitting the word to professor 
Bochtor, a learned native, who was attached to the French army 
in Egypt as interpreter at the age of 17, and who has studied his 
language philosophically for upwards of i5 years, he reminded 
me that the situation of the word in Castell announced that ant 
cilia was a very unusual acceptation, as he knew, and diat it wa& 
clear to him, from the preceding words , that it should have been 
kaadan instead of oAoc/an (the transposition of a single letter 
being 'frequent in bad or hurried Arabic writing], which is the 
dual participle of the verb kad to sit : so that instead of Mr. 
Salame's improbable translation , and there ^vere two maids in. 
the ship; or Mr. Jackson's, and they tied or Jastened them in 
the ship, which is impossible; we should read, and th^ (the 
two white men just mentioned) were silting in the ship. This, 
I think, is a very simple and satisfactory eiplanation of this 
macb discussed passage. 
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and desultory expeditions, highly honourahle as 
they are to our country, will never realize , if I 
may judge from such repeated failures , and from 
what I know, ■from experience and observation , 
of the policy, opinions, and dispositions of the 
Uoors and Negroes of the interior. 
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APPENDIX. 



Some say that Ali Bey (or Badiah] vu assauiiuted; olfaen 
usert that he has hiswelf spread the report of his death to fttr- 
iher his views ; but H. Laiu^ , who was on^of (he leading miois- 
ters at the time of Ali Bey's eipedition beilg planned , assured 
me that they had received official accounts of his death at Damas- 
cas. He wa£ nearet 60 than fk> years of age when he departed on 
his last mission. The pensiOD to his wife, and the promotion of 
Us son, for which he had stipulated in the case of his decease, 
hare been made good by the French government. There seems 
to be now not the least doubt that Ali Bey was employed as the 
tpy of Bonaparte and of the Prince oF Peace : he is said to have 
received a considerable quantity of specie by way of Mogadore ; 
and it is also asserted by the Enropeans then resident in the 
tountry, that the ministers and dignitaries of Morocco were in- 
udious and politic enough to lend themselves to every little cir- 
cumstance which coald confirm the presomption of Ali Bey that 
his largesse had possessed him of a political influence supeiior 
to that of any other person. The principal ministers are even said 
to have assisted this delusive impression, so (ar as frequently to 
have begged his interference in their favour with the emperor, as 
the only individnal who could influence him decisively. But the 
moment the funds he so lavishly distributed were exhausted , they 
trinmphantly unveiled their plot, as a deceit legitimately exer- 
cbed against a deceit; and according to the first resolution he 
was hurried out of the country with such opportune expedition, 
that the second order for secretly dispatching him by the way, to 
prevent his disclosure of more than they might be aware of his 
having learned, did not pursue him quick enough to take clUecL 

7 
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*ro lib acquaiatance in Paris, Bailiah acknairtedged , or rather 
boasteil , that his authorised design was to eiTect a revolution in 
Morocco in &vour of Spain , and that he had successfully matured 
every preliminary circumstance beyond his expectation, and 
brought the.projfict to the crisis, when'lhe posillanimity of the 
Spanish government prevented his striking the blow : but Badiah - 
Mas a gascua in politics , and a charlatan in science, although bia 
energy, his address, and .bis inimitable personification of the 
Arab 'character' (which not only deceived Chateaubriand, but 
some. European conAls ) cert^nly made him very eligible as an 
African traveller. It ^a curious particular, which 1 merely mention' 
because it was vouched for to me by one of the British vice-i:oo- 
Euls,. that the first suspicion of Ali Bey's being a christian was 
excited by the observing some corns on bis feet, whence the 
Moors immediately 'inferred that ,be had been in the habit of 
wearing shoes , and only assumed the saudal from design. It was a 
remarkable trait. in' the. character-ofAli Bey, that when he found 
sai'Cins' ingenuous enough to expose his attempts to deceive 
them by imaginary' routes and pretended observations, he always 
smiled with them, with every appearance of sincerity, as if enjoy-' 
ing the exposure of his own artifice,' prelerriDg the character of 
ingenuity and latent to that'of truth, and'always consulting and 
paying deference to those men only who had convinced him of 
their superior shrewdness , by detecting the dazzling impositions 
which be bad himself taken so much' pains to construct. Calliditm 
quicquid placiat. 
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APPENDIX I. 



Mr, Hutchison's Public Letter J 

" At the latter end of December (1816), Tando 
' Cadjo, the oldest Gaboceer at Dk Cove, died, and 
' great preparations were made for bis fiinera]. To 
' conduct it mth due ceremony, the corpse was 
' kept for nearly a week, a cofBn was made, and the 
' body dressed in a s!)k robe and cap, with silver 
' chains roand the neck, arms, and legs, and gold 
' was laid in the coffin with it. They intended 
' barying him in Fetish ground, on a neck of land 
' between the fort and the sea, on which is built 
' what is called 'The Company's Slave Town.* It 
' having been reported that they iotended making 
' human sacrifices ' to tvater the grave,' as they 
' term it, they were told from Mr. B. , the Governor, 
' that such a thing could not be tolerated. 

'* On the day of the funeral a great custom was 
' made, and as sun-set was the hour of burial, we 
' did not expect any murder to b« committed until 
' then, although a strict watch was kept. About 
' four o'clock, a man reported that they bad a man 
' and a giri rubbed over with fetish, dressed with 
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'* leaves and flowers, and ready to be killed. Tha 
" GoTeraor sent for the Caboceers to come iolo this 
' ' Fort, at the same time warning them against killing 
' any one. After a delay of half an hour they were 
'< perceived standing at the corner of a house, be- 

■ hind which there was a great noise, and presently 
' a windward man came running in, saying they 
' had cut off a girl's head. About eleven o'clock a 
' great clamour was heard in town, and one of the 
' ' seating on the walls avcert^ned it to be the chief 

* men met in council about ucrifidsg a bMU they 

■ had in iroDB. Yobog Taiido Gbdjo «nd oae of 
' tha CaboceeM vren m) ibe side of humaoity, pro- 
' bably en aocouBt of Uieir pay, whilst all the ethen 
' Were for runni^ the risk of bis murder. The 
' people bearing there vm a dificreBoe of opinioDt 

■ tieeombled in numbers, demaadiDg tb^ vieUm ; 
' a AHSMge was thwelbre seet from the Fort or- 
< j)<»ntig tfaeoi, on their poil, to Aeiift kaaa. tJteir 

• inlHitiol), wfaicb t^y did. 

" TbeGenraorbavii^goat tbeseBt^y tobtnd- 
' ^wterttoe^adbisneV3mar, I watleftwc^rtfie 
' «f ^e Fort, atad received iatioutioB ibat the Icing 
' of Apolltaia jflteDded sea^iag peCijJe tonake bus- 
' toUiWithoMoriaerepersQBBtakiU* Afcwdingly, 
' «n Saturday mitmiDg, «beia one. hundred mar- 
' not* itwe seen ^eaeCedi^g tbe Af«Uonia f*»8. 
' attaed^aBiiB&eir'war'dteBces, who adraoeutg to 
' Ab town in two parties round the F^dUfib pond. 
' coatiBiied a bride firing of mu^ets for half an 
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' hmr, tbsD braadiihingtbeir knives, daggort, etc. 
' adrano&d to ft letuh ine, ihoutuig aad danciag. 
' 1 UiQB difooveMd a miD in an iron cb«io, wliota 

■ they WW bwting with tiieir muskets and Uiel»cks 
* of iMr luiirM. AfUw tome enquiry, the terrants 
' confeMed that they weie taking him to Tando 
' Ctid}o'4 house, to cut his throat over tlie grave. 

■ J imnedtatoly called from the walls to a Mulatto 
' man of authority, wlio was passing to jcin the 
' Ibnmgt to ocdcr Uioin to stop where they were, 
' Hnlil th» CHhoceen had mob ma, or 1 wouhi fire 
' «■) then. A. nneage beiBg seat to the Cahocoen, 
' ihey came withsot delay, with the Liogaitt, nlien. 
' aiW pointing out to then the e»amity of the 
' erime, the commands of the Comaaittee aad Go~ 
' nraw in CkM, I told tWmi wasjeady to ransomr. 
' iJw fiMODer at • Modenta nta. oe. if itfasy per~ 

' siMhed in kitiiiig him, I would deelroy th« Cabneeere' 
' dnd :Iiiag9i*t»' benfea, «pd dispeue Iho Apfdlo- 
' nbtts, bftsides makvig ^nem pnj tbe amai puwlty 
' of two ounces of goU£srli^e£nt gun, «nry luc- 
' cMing one to h» doomed. They went ovA to 
' Iketl ffai» ina^age t» ths iApcUoni^ «iid Dix. Core 
' pvQjde. w^e^miitow an^onbled io>QuaU)ers,snd 
' 40S9 retiM!9sd with one of tbfl Aftioaia chiels. 
' They <s^ th9 ApfAlopian* iaw^ed «t the idea of 
' beiHg ^ctaited 4eibf oieBwhiteJUBB. andbe :(Erom 
' tbe ^ataat T»ew they bad «f him cm the <wall»] , a 
' boy. Tbe beH was -immBdialidf ioBed to oader 
" m aU tbe |>e<i^le of tbe Fort, the guu were 
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' pointed, and every preparalioD made for reiist- 
' ance. I allowed them an hour to thiok on my 
' former proposal, and after some consnltaUoD they 
' requested two, which was granted to them. They 

■ went out, and after being a short time in council, 
' sent the Linguist te say they had consented to let 

■ the man free without any condition, and would 
' strike olThis irons near the Fort, which was done. 

" I was the more strenuous in saring this man, 
' as not only hU life but many others depended on 
' the erent; three weeks haTiDg elapsed since Tando 
' Cadjo's death, the usual intermission of custom, 
' it had recommenced in the foregoing manner, to 
' be continued every Saturday (the day of the week 
' on which be died) for three months. The Caboceer 
' of every Croom in the Dix Gove influence being 
' expected to bring one or more slaves in rotation, 
' and the king of ApoUonia said he would send sis 
' more ; Tando Gudjo having belonged to his tribe, 
' called the "Dog family," and roidered great by 
' the ambition of its m^nben. 

" The next day young Tando Cudjo killed a lai^ 
* pig fi)r ihem, but such was the iamine that they 
' were obliged to leave it for want of com to make 
' their bread, and the following morning departed 
' for ApoUonia from the same cause, and were re- 
' duced to the necessity of eating grass on the way. 

" The day after the Apollonians departed, the 
' chief authorities sent to me to say they wished an 
' interview : on being adniitled, tbey said, that as I 
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■ had saved a man's life, they wished me, when the; 
' weattoCooDcUrtosendontmy sword and denand 
' this maOj either as my own slave or the slave of 
' the Company. They were told in reply, that it 
' was farthest from my intentions to save a man front 
' death one day, and reduce him to slavery the next ; 
' it was rather my wish to make them all free, if 
' possible. The Gaboceers in a body then pressed 

* me to ' dash the man to the stool,' or, in other 
' words, give my consent that they should make 
' him their slave. I angrily told them never to make 
' soch a request again if they did not wish to be 

* turned out of the Fort, and warned them against 
' playing any tricks, as they should pay a heavy 
' forfeit; making them stipidate that the man should 

* be free, and whenever I wished to see him the^ 
' should bring him that J might he assured of his 
' safety. 

" Here the palaver was thought to be ended; but 

* on the Monday morning, the Linguists said the 

* Caboceers wished to come in and talk more about 
' the Apollonia man. They came, they said, to tett 
' me that the man had behaved ill, and that they 

* had put him in irons, but, as they had been made 
' responaihle for his safety, came to inform me before 

* they did any thing else. They would not say in 
' what manner he had behaved ill, but it was soon 
' learned, through a servant, that they had sent him 
' with their slaves to work in the plantations on 
'Sunday^ when he attempted to make his escape. 
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' but WM oaaght and cbnfined. I enqoired why 
' the^ did not briog the man into the Fort to hear 
' what Was said* h» usBal. They replied, h* wn 
' afraid of white men, which Was iidae. ai be was- 

■ known to bare gone about ApoUooin Fort witbont 
' dread, which raade Die slMpect their detipis. Oa 
' being told to bmg Uie men nto Ibe Fort, they 
' iflsdenlly said tfaej could not, as the king of 
' Apt^onia btended sending for him. TUb being 
' evideiitly a lie. I enquired why they left bnai with- 
' outa guard whteaet at Uherty^if thelingwiehed 
' for hin hack, find, if to* who gaw them the 
' power to make him a slare eiUwr to Unmselret or 
' the Fort ? It being im^ssiUe to answer these 
' quas&na, after some muttering ammigst tbem^ 
' selves tbey deaied having said so; telling them 

■ that I hdd them responsible for tiie man's sa&ty, 

* I ordered them to quit the Fort. 

" It being whispered «bout diiat they intended 

■ kilfing him on the Saturday's cuttom, I tbot^tit 
' best to get biiii wto the Fort 1o save fiirtber coat- 
< motiob. On the Thnraday it was ascertained that 
' he was confined in yeang Taiido Gsdjo's bouse: 
' one «f ray servants effected seeMg him when the 
' peO[4e m«o absent ; be stated his belief that he 
' ^ould be ^valely killed an Ae Saturday; he 

* said he always wished to come into the Fort and 

* be under eay protection, but <bey woidd not let 
' him, and begged that he m^bt be saved from their 
' cruelty. The next »oming at -day-Ji^, taking. 
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■ wiUi me a soldier «od a man belongiog to the 
' FwU I went into ttw town to where he was cen- 
' fined i at the door of the houw I met Tando Cudjo, 
' «)m Mened ratbaF itattltd at w ijaoxpectad a 
' vfiit : on being toid to ^m op tbe man, ha deoiod 
' all knowlcdgB of him ; >ut on die soldier being 
' vtAani to bnak open the door, he confeswd he 

■ Hae thei*, aad <^ened the bora), where the van 
' lud OD an oU nut, numaeled bands aad ibet, and 
' tnisted to as to hare cut the lUa ^ reuod where 
' the irooB loiidiBd :' tme of the peo}^ took him 
< liBB m hi* hwk to the Fopt. Wbm bis irons 
' were struck oS, &Uing at mj feet he attempted to 

* put m^ foot on his neckf spying he bad now onty 
' me to look to; I was his meat and drink, his 
' garment, his father and his mother. On being 
' aslced, in the event of the king of Apolkmie sending' 
' for him (to whom he had been a slave), if he 

* wished to he delivered up to him : he said, rather 

* reduca bim to the lowest condition than give him 
" back tb the fury of his own colour. However, no 
' message came, and he occasionally went out witb- 
' out any one molesting him for a month, the Cabo- 
' ceers being told that the account of the affair had 
" gone to the Governor in Chief, who would most 

* likely order him to Cape Coast. 

" The Governor of Dix Cove having returned, I 
" was obliged to go to Head Quarters on business, 
" and I took the man with me by the Governor in 
' Chief 's orders. As the Caboceers did not express 
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" any desire to have the man back when I was la 
" chai^ of Dix Gove, it is strange they should after- 
" wards have succeeded in making tht Governor 
" Mr- Baity give his promise that he thouid be 
" given up to them againt they threatening to take 
" him from Cape Coast if not put in poSBessien of 
*' him otherwise; and in fact he ditappeared in a 
" few weeks, al^oagh to the last momeni that he 
*' was seen, be osed to come in the morning and 
" thank me for sanng him. Probably they effected 
" his destruction by means of their emusaries the 
" Fetish men, old Taodo Gudjo, amongst other on- 
" known qualifications, having been one of the beads 
'< o( thAt'aatared college.' 

(Signed) " WiLLiiH HcTCBiBOK.'* 
DixCove, 

Janamy, 1817. 
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Route from Bornoo to Darfour (given to 
Seetzen by Ahd-allahof AffadeK). 

Joumcj- 

From tho capital of Bornoo lo Stolo. ... i 

To Oloomzam i 

Oloomrah t 

OloomT&Ico 1 

River LemBZoomkoullagiisee crossed in a eano«. 

(Hoomdagga i 

Olcablantah s 

OIoDOodooIookLab i 

Desert. 

Souggoseh C 

Baghermae a 

Desert. 

Hedsito 5 

Desert. 

BiUrih 3 

Balala (tribntarj to Bonioo) s 

Wadsey (the name given by the Bomoos to 

Szeleb or Mobba) 4 

Dar-four 3 

f Total 3o 

FINIS. 
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